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GEORGES CLEMENCEAU 


Premier of France, stands before the world to-day as 
one of three statesmen upon whom more than on 
any others depends the coming Peace which 


Determines the Future of the World 


IT IS VITAL THEREFORE THAT AMERICA SHOULD FULLY UNDERSTAND WHAT IS THE 
POINT OF VIEW WHICH THE MAN WHO SPEAKS FOR FRANCE WILL BRING TO THE 
PEACE TABLE. READ 


FRANCE FACING GERMANY 


Just Ready, $2.00 Net (Postage Extra) 


M. CLEMENCEAU’S utterances in this volume summarize the progress of the tremendous 
struggle in which law, justice, the honor and the very life of his homeland is at stake. 
He analyzes the origins of the war, the questions of Alsace-Lorraine and Morocco, 
the situation in July, 1914, in words that burn. His “We must win! Wilhelm II has 
willed it. The cannon must speak,” is a trumpet call. Through that splendid war of 
endurance he carries the reader, spreading each situation out exactly as it was seen 
at its precise moment by the man who stood closest to the heart of France. 


WHATEVER BOOKS YOU OWN OR HAVE READ, YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO OVERLOOK 
THIS ONE IN WHICH THE INTERESTS, HOPES AND FEARS OF FRANCE ARE SO 
POIGNANTLY EXPRESSED BY HER GREAT LEADER 








































IF YOU WOULD VALUE A PICTURE OF THE PARIS THAT USED TO BE, READ 


WHILE PARIS LAUGHED LEONARD MERRICK’S new Novel. 


Being the Pranks and Passions of the Poet Tricotrin. Ready. $1.75 net, postage extra. 


Here is the gay, laughing Paris of before the war; the dear lighthearted Paris which can never have 
again quite that spontaneous joyousness which made her the beloved playground of a delighted world. 
Those who knew her in the brave days of twenty-one will find adorable this airy trifle, a reflection of 
a brilliance that is gone, painted in touches extraordinarily light, but also exceedingly skilful and 
amusing. These escapades of the elegant, preposterous poet Tricotrin and his hilarious comic-opera 
circle are ridiculous to an absurd extreme, yet never over done. 


THE LONDON TIMES:—“The last of Mr. Merrick’s books ‘While Paris Laughed’ should win a greater popularity than 
the others. . . . It has all the quickness, lightness and dexterity which scarcely ever fail him, and in addition, the 
balance of this uneven talent is more successfully maintained. . . . he is never quite serious, but he never laughs 
aloud; he hints at disagreeables and glances at delights; he suggests the divinity of art and the obtuseness of the 
public, but never for an instant does he pass from raillery to satire, or from suggestion to statement.” 


SIR WILLIAM ROBERTSON NICOLL:—“Leonard Merrick will come to his own at last and be recognized for what 
he is—the greatest master of narrative now living.” 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS:—“It is remarkable how he distinguishes and characterizes. In an age of intensely 
feminized fiction, he is one of the first of those who know how to catch the likenesses, to the last fleeting expres- 
sion, of women.” 

A NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF THE COLLECTED WORKS OF LEONARD MERRICK IS 
NOW IN PREPARATION OF WHICH FULLER ANNOUNCEMENT WILL BE MADE SOON 
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By THOMAS NIXON CARVER 
Harvard University 
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courses, and for the general reader. 
A ontechnical discussion of the prob- 


lems of nation-building. At no period 


in the history of democracy has there 
been more rious need for consider- 
ation of the strength of democratic 
nitions than at the present, nor has it 
ever been so apparent that national 

trength is largely economic. 


588 pages, $1.96 
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The Week 


HE preliminaries of the peace conference, so far as 

organization, procedure, and representation are con- 
cerned, appear to have been settled by Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and the United States in secret conferences, and to 
have been accepted by the smaller states and near states 
with no important protest. The incident of great signifi- 
cance at the moment has been the vigorous protest of the 
American and British press representatives against the 
proposal to carry on the deliberations of the conference 
behind closed doors, and to give to the public only summary 
statements officially prepared. In spite of the protest, the 
published rules of procedure provide only for official com- 
muniqués. It is gratifying to learn that Mr. Wilson has 
stood strongly for open sessions and generous publicity of 
proceedings. The attitude of the French Government, on 
the other hand, which appears to object strongly to pub- 
licity even for its own press and still maintains a strict 
censorship, will, if persisted in, go a long way towards im- 
pairing regard for France, especially in this country. The 
suggestion of secrecy is the more objectionable because of 
the long list of territorial and other claims which have been 
brought forward in the past few weeks, and which in due 
time will come before the conference. France, which has 
already incorporated Alsace-Lorraine, wants the Saar Val- 
ley and a Rhine frontier, together with a recognition of 
its claims, embodied in secret agreements with Great Britain 
and Russia, in Asia Minor. Belgium desires additional ter- 
ritory and the recognition of its complete independence. 
The Jugoslavs have been two or three times on the verge 
of open rupture with Italy, a formidable demand for auton- 
omy has been made in Catalonia, and the future status of 
Morocco is in question. Australia, which for some time 
has been insistent that the German colonies shall not be 
handed back to Germany, is also greatly disturbed at the 
pretensions of Japan, which is frankly asking for Kiao- 
chow, the Caroline and Marshall Islands, and control of cer- 
tain Pacific cables. Over all looms the question of Russia, 
in regard to whose recognition the Powers are still debating. 
With such wide-reaching conflicts of national interest, the 
only safety is in open diplomacy. 


OW that the sessions of the peace conference have at 

last begun, it is worth while to recall what has been 
going on, in the more than two months which have elapsed 
since the declaration of the armistice, by way of preparation 
for the Paris deliberations. The armistice itself has been 
extended, with the further imposition of drastic terms 
which Germany must meet. It cannot be too insistently 
pointed out that the armistice is only in part an armistice 
at all, for the larger number of its provisions comprise in 
reality preliminary terms of peace in the form of heavy 
indemnities, the destruction of Germany’s naval power, 
and the severe reduction of its military resources. The 
manifest suffering from lack of food in Germany and 
Austria has caused a partial lifting of the embargo, and 


small supplies of food are now going forward, a considerable 
part of the German mercantile marine being levied upon 
for the transport of these supplies. The naval vessels which 
Germany was forced to surrender have been divided among 
the Allies. Mr. Wilson’s visit to England is reported to have 
resulted in an essential agreement between him and Mr. 
Lloyd George regarding the position which each will take 
at the peace conference; but the subject-matter of the con- 
versations has not been divulged, and there is no reason 
to believe that the question of the freedom of the seas is 
any less a matter of controversy than it has been since Mr. 
Wilson first raised it. 
declaration in favor of the time-honored system of alliances 
and balance of power has, however, served to give notice 
that Great Britain and the United States are not the only 
parties to the settlement. Mr. Wilson's visit to Italy was 
attended with as great popular demonstrations as greeted 
him in France and England. The attitude of the President 
toward the territorial pretensions of Italy under the secret 
Treaty of London, on the other hand, is reported to have 
been only in part favorable, and since his return to Paris 
the Orlando Ministry, in which sharp differences of opinion 
on this and other issues have for some time prevailed, has 


Premier Clemenceau’s outspoken 


resigned. 


NE of the sorest spots in a world still full of wounds 

is the sea-port town of Fiume. Out of all proportion 
to its size or general importance Fiume has managed to 
centre upon itself the troubled attention of the diplomats 
of the world. Apparently both sides to the Italian-Jugoslav 
dispute have agreed to make this particular city the point of 
most determined opposition, and daily the dispute grows 
more intense. At the moment, through a recent shake-up, 
the Italian Cabinet is in the hands of the most complete 
irreconcilables, pledged to all the extreme Italian amend- 
ments to the Treaty of London. The Jugoslavs show an 
equal determination to attain their “ancient rights.” Mean 
while the peace conference meets, in ostensible amity and 
agreement over fundamental questions. But President Wil- 
son, at least, and any other delegates who interest them- 
selves in justice and the hope of a peaceful future, must 
be keeping at least one eye on Fiume and the shores of the 
Adriatic. One of the fairest proposals for settlement so 
far made by an interested party appears in a memorandum 
recently issued by the Jugoslav Socialist party, which de- 
mands “the constitution of an international committee in 
which the two countries shall be represented, and which 
shall be commissioned conscientiously to determine the 
national frontier between Jugoslavia and Italy. Such na- 
tional minorities as will be compelled to remain on either 
side must receive the benefit of protective legislation.” 


HE most recent notable phase of Allied non-interference 
in Russia is the agreement, reported to have been 
“reached in Tokio,” to establish an Inter-Allied committee 
to supervise and operate the Trans-Siberian Railway, in- 
cluding the Chinese Eastern branch. The committee will, 
it is said, be headed by a Russian “presumably selected 
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by the Kolchak Government at Omsk,” and will include one 
representative each of China, Japan, the United States, 
France, Great Britain, and Italy. Under this main super- 
visory committee will be a military board and a technical 
board, the latter probably under the direction of John F. 
Stevens. This agreement appears to have ended the months 
of negotiations and rumored jealousies which have held up 
the work of Mr. Stevens and his associates. The alarm of 
Japan over the danger of an extension of American influence 
in Siberia has apparently been somehow allayed. Anpar- 
ently, too, the Allies have decided to enter into a working 
agreement with the Kolchak dictatorship that amounts to 
little less than recognition; and Mr. Stevens has been given 
the title of Minister. If Senator Johnson has time we 
would suggest that he propound one more question to the 
Senate: To what state or Government has Mr. Stevens been 
appointed Minister? 


T is reported that Admiral Jellicoe will shortly visit 

Canada for the purpose of conferring with the Dominion 
Government in regard to plans for a Canadian navy. The 
idea of a Canadian navy is not new, although earlier move- 
ments in that direction, which had not, however, gone be- 
yond the stage of discussion, were laid aside upon the out- 
break of war. Now that the war is presumably over, at 
least so far as the Central Powers are concerned, the pro- 
ject has been revived. Those who advocate a navy for the 
Dominion do so upon several grounds. The Victoria Daily 
Colonist, for example, points out quite frankly that Great 
Britain must continue to police the seas, and that a part of 
this duty—the policing of the Pacific, for example—ought 
to be undertaken by Canada as a contribution to the welfare 
of the Empire as a whole. Such assumption of responsi- 
bility for the Pacific presupposes, however, that Great 
Britain will continue to guard the Atlantic coast of the 
Dominion. Here, evidently, is a Canadian reaction to the 
genera! discussion of freedom of the seas and of the bearing 
of such freedom, whatever it may be, upon Great Britain’s 
supremacy as a naval power. There is the further argu.nent 
that Canada, having been awakened by the war to the im- 
portance of a merchant marine, will henceforth need a navy 
to aid in the protection of its shipping and its commerce. 
How the people of Canada are likely to view the suggestion is 
not yet apparent. Recalling, however, the bitter controversy 
over conscription, the heavy losses in man-power which the 
Dominion has sustained, the burden of the war debt, and 
the widespread labor disturbances with which the Borden 
Government has shown so little skill in dealing, one may 
suspect that Admiral Jellicoe’s programme, unless it is an 
extremely modest one, will meet with a good deal of oppo- 
sition. The one thing, apparently, that would be likely to 
convert Canada to navalism is the adoption by the United 
States of such a huge scheme of navy building as Secretary 
Daniels has proposed. If British naval supremacy has to 
meet that menace, Canada will undoubtedly help. 


HEN the Negro went so willingly to war for the United 

States, he of course had faith that a new attitude of 
justice toward him might result. The Negro fighting in 
Europe was not simply fighting Germans, but was fight- 
ing indireetly for his privileges at home in America. With 
what result? According to the records of the Tusk- 
egee Institute there were sixty-two lynchings in 1918— 
twenty-four more than in 1917. The figure includes the 


lynching of two so-called disloyal whites. The State of 
Georgia again carries the banner of shame, leading all other 
States with eighteen lynchings; Texas is next with nine. 
and one a child under sixteen who was pregnant. So the 
story continues. But whereas stories of German and Rus- 
sian brutalities, often wholly unsubstantiated, capture long 
columns in the press, our own real and terrible transgres- 
sions are crowded toward back pages into as narrow space as 
possible, if indeed the bloody tale is told at all. We call 
attention once more to the facts, not to reproach any section 
of the country, but to remind our readers how serious is the 
task of building up a genuine civilization here at home. 


"THE existence of some tribunal through which the public 

can exact an accounting of the facts in labor disputes 
adds to the sum of knowledge, but apparently does little to 
placate bitter feeling between employers and employees. Op- 
posing forces become aligned more and more in open fight 
and the arbitrating body requires increasing stimulus to 
keep it alive. The War Labor Board seems now to be in 
an enfeebled condition. President Wilson was obliged to call 
on the War and Navy Departments, the Shipping Board, and 
the Railway Administration to strengthen the position of the 
War Labor Board in the case of the recent New Yerk city 
harbor strike. The Secretary of the Navy is pressing ac- 
ceptance of the Board’s award on the Bethlehem Stee! Com- 
pany, and Chairman Taft desperately “yearns for judicial 
power to compel compliance.” In Bethlehem, the defiance of 
the employers is more than likely to be effective; for the 
workers are only beginning to strengthen their organization. 
In the case of the harbor strike, however, the economic power 
of the workers was only too evident. With increasing bitter- 
ness, cries of “Bolshevik, Bolshevik,” heard from both sides, 
are coming to outnumber accusations of pro-Germanism. 
Frank Morrison, secretary of the American Federation of 
Labor, testifying before the House Immigration Committee, 
named the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Postmaster General] 
Burleson, and the Northwestern timber interests as typical 
employers responsible for the growth of Bolshevism. Basil 
M. Manly,co-chairman with William Huward Taft of the War 
Labor Board, has made a more serious charge. In a recent 
Washington address he is reported to have said that in many 
cases of alleged disorderly conduct and sabotage of the 
I. W. W., which were reported to the Board, it was found 
that the employers had deliberately hired operatives from 
detective and strike-breaking agencies to go among the men 
and preach Bolshevism in order to discredit organized labor 
and make it difficult for the Government to carry out its 
labor policies. He is quoted as saying: “No legislation that 
I can think of will correct it, but I want to warn these em- 
ployers that they are driving labor to a condition where, 
finding itself forced, it will use means other than law and 
order to destroy its enemies.” Compulsory arbitration, 
though able sometimes to survive over a short period, seems 
eventually to fail, as in Canada, in the garment trades of 
New York, and in our own national experiment. Yet some 
tribunal before which the facts can be reviewed ought for 
the enlightenment of the public to be retained. 


OT many weeks after King George formally pro- 
4 N nounced the end of war-time abstinence and economy 
in England by raising to his lips a glass of champagne, 
the United States performed the more startling eesture of 
declaring itself bone-dry. Nebraska, acting on January 16, 
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was the thirty-sixth State to ratify a constitutional amend- 
ment prohibiting “the manufacture, sale or transportation 
of intoxicating liquors within, the importation thereof into, 
or the exportation thereof from the United States and all 
territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage 


” 


purposes The amendment takes effect one year from the 
date of its ratification by the necessary three-fourths of the 
States. The impetus which the struggle for prohibition has 


gathered during years of agitation carried through the final 
ratification with a speed that has left the country gasping. 
It would appear, however, that the fight is not over. The 
opposition, according to newspaper reports, plans a legal 
fight over the constitutionality of the amendment and the 
form of its ratification. Even the warmest adherents of the 
new article must certainly be prepared for some difficulties 
in its interpretation and enforcement. Particularly puzzling 
is the wording of Section 2, providing that “the Congress 
and the several States shall have concurrent power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation.” The more 
one thinks of it, the more confusing appear the implications 
and possibilities of this section. The Supreme Court will 
doubtless have an opportunity to shed some light upon the 
darkness of this as well as other provisions of the 
amendment. 


be Delaware State Council of Defense has issued 

pamphlet on Americanization. What is its key-note? 
“Americanization is above all else a codperative activity ; im- 
pose it upon the foreigner and he will repudiate it; plan it 


with him and he will carry his share of the load.” Taking 
into account the subject, the place, and the agency this 
pamp! is an encouraging symptom. The entire docu- 
ment, prepared by Esther Everett Lape, is, indeed, excellent, 
but the “Service Citizens of Delaware” or whatever other 


body inherits the work from the State Council of Defense is 
likely to find it none too easy to carry out the programme in 
a State heretofore so apathetic that it has not a single public 
educational facility for the adult immigrant. The pro- 
gramme, which would be as applicable elsewhere as in Dela- 
ware, proposes a survey, training for teachers in the special 
art of teaching foreign-speaking adults, factory classes, the 
designation, among the chief executives of each business, of 
one to make Americanization his special affair, night 
schools, State aid, a special State supervisor, and compulsory 
attendance of non-English-speaking persons, minors and 
others. Such compulsory requirements laid upon wage- 
earnere need, be it said, the greatest care in framing and 
enforcement in order to avoid creating real hardship. 
“Americanization,” unfortunate as the term may be for the 
highly necessary work of opening up the spiritual resources 
of the eountry to newcomers, will cease to awaken, as at 
present, a jealous sense of distrust if we come to recognize 
as reasonable and proper the fact that “the foreign-born 
groups do not wish to have the native-born impose classes 
upon them. They wish to have a voice in the organization 
of the work. They know their own needs.” 


UNTERS of the Mississippi Valley States were prepar- 

ing to shoot ducks in flight this spring, we were told, be- 
cause ef the recent dismissal, on motion of the Federal 
authorities, of a case in the United States Supreme Court 
under the Migratory Bird Law of 1913. The hunters’ argu- 
ment was again the specious one of State’s rights, which 
has suceessfully prevented the United States from protecting 
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her children, but which despite this dismissal failed in this 
instance to prevent her from protecting her birds. For 
on July 3, 1918, there went into effect a Act” 
between the United States and whereby the 
two countries mutually upon 
The Interstate Sportsmen's Protective Association, it Is ex- 
In the 


“Treaty 


Canada 


agreed conservation plans. 


pected, will test the constitutionality of this act also. 
meantime, however, bird lovers, farmers, and the Audubon 
Societies have largely won their crusade. On the Pacific 
Coast is a bird paradise made possible by Government 
restraint on the wanton cruelty of men. There the cerulean 
warbler, bluebird, white-throated sparrow, 
cardinal, wren, redstart, bird of paradise, the 
geese, sea-gulls, swans, cranes, and pelicans by the thousands 
chatter and sing. The report of the executive head of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
ing interest in the preservation of our birds. 
and fifty thousand boys and girls were enrolled in the so- 
The society has also demonstrated the 


goldtinch, oriole, 
ducks and 


shows our grow- 
One hundred 


ciety this year. 
importance of scientific investigation as a weapon ayains 
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measures based on prejudice. For instance, compla 
from the South that the brown pelican was destroying 
able food fishes, and this complaint was accompanied by pleas 
for the extermination of the pelican. The scientist of the 
association, who visited all pelican colonies 
and Key West, found that the brown pelican feeds almost 
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between Mexico 


exclusively upon fishes which not only are not eaten by man, 
but which are destructive of edible varieties. Its preserva 
tion, therefore, is now known to be in the interest of food 
conservation. At another time sea-gulls were supposed to 
be despoiling sheep-ranges along the eastern coast; as a mat- 
ter of fact, they were found to be imm ranyre by 
destroying only certain noxious plants. Th re not the 
first instances in which investigation has shown that sup- 
posedly injurious birds are sometimes useful to man. 


HE opening of the new School of Social Research, the 
‘eae of whose lecture courses begins on Iebruary 19, 
is a matter of no little educational interest. Uninformed 
comment on this unique enterprise has laid undue stress on 
its peculiarities of organization, which, so it was said, were 
to make it a “free” university, as opposed to our present 
capitalistically or politically controlled institutions. Per- 
sons acquainted with the purposes and plans of the pro- 
jectors, however, have realized from the first that its spirit 
was to be one, not of protest against existing institutions, 
but of free and fearless inquiry into social affairs and of 
courageous experimentation with educational methods. It is 
as an educational experiment, indeed, that the school has 
perhaps its chief interest and value. However skeptical one 
may be of its’ success, no one interested in the improve- 
ment of American educational methods can do other than 
examine its plans sympathetically. To see a body of com- 
petent scholars deliberately setting about the task of creat- 
ing the best conditions they know how to establish for an 
enterprise of coéperative learning on the part of capable 
adult students is in itself encouraging at a time when the 
tendency in higher education is too largely toward con- 
formity and authoritarianism. To see them planning to 
centre their activities on the great problems of social recon- 
struction is additional cause for encouragement. We shail 
at least learn from their work something of the possibilities 
and the limitations of intelligent innovation in methods of 


teaching and learning in the socia! sciences. 
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Russia in a New Role 


T is reported that the United States and the Allies are 

considering the dispatch of a commission to Russia, 
ostensibly for the purpose of obtaining reliable information 
upon which the peace conference may base its action. Two 
of the members suggested are widely known as friends of 
the Soviet Government. Now it is inconceivable that the 
Governments concerned do not know already all that they 
need to know about Russia in order to make up their minds. 
A very large amount of authentic information regarding 
that country has for a long time been available. In addition 
to the confidential data which Government agents have gath- 
ered, there is a large volume of printed material of great 
importance. The Russian official documents, selections from 
which have been published by the Nation, the Dial, and 
other journals, are very numerous; and there are also the 
Russian newspapers, significant extracts from which have 
for months been regularly published by the British War 
Office. The French Embassy in Russia has to its credit a 
long list of bulletins, covering the revolutionary period, pre- 
pared for the information of the French Foreign Office. In 
addition, a number of very important collections of Russian 
material, the property of Americans who have returned 
from Russia, have been confiscated by agents of the Ameri- 
can Government and held for months, obviously with full 
opportunity for detailed examination. If a commission is 
now to be sent to Russia to ascertain the facts about that 
country and its people, it is far less because the Allied and 
American Governments do not know the facts than because 
they have refused to act in accordance with them, and now 
need a commission to camouflage their guilt. 

The suggestion of such a commission, however, is strik- 
ingly significant of the new turn which the Russian situation 
has taken. The plain fact of the matter, apparently, is 
that the United States and the Allies need Russia, and that 
they need it even more than Russia needs them. They are 
very anxious to have Russia seated with them at the peace 
table, and to give it some kind of a share in the proceedings. 
Having treated Russia with aloofness and contempt for a 
year and more, they now very much want her back in the 
family of nations. Having misrepresented that country, 
and lied about it, and clapped the censorship upon it, and 
persecuted a considerable number of individuals and news 
journals which were trying to tell the public the truth 
about it, they are now, it would seem, desirous of “learning 
the facts” and “getting an unbiassed opinion” in order to 
set the whole business right. That they are really a good 
deal concerned about the Russian situation is further evi- 
denced—quite convincingly, one would think—by the reports 
that the troops which were sent into Russia to put an end 
to German influence, extricate the hybrid forces of the 
Czecho-Slovaks, and relieve the Russian people from the 
oppression of the Soviet Government and the Bolshevist 
party, are now to be withdrawn. 

The immediate incitement to this change of heart is, 
no doubt, the ominous spread of the world-wide movement 
labelled Bolshevism. We pointed out last week, in an edi- 
torial on that subject, that so-called Bolshevism owes but 
a part of its inspiration to the Russian Bolsheviki, and 
that the movement itself is in reality an extraordinary and 
violent outbreaking of the long-time demand of the masses 
everywhere for better living conditions, and for an eco- 
nomic system and a form of government which the workers 


shall control. The main incitement, however, is not Bol- 
shevism, but Russia itself. Hateful as the results of the 
Russian revolution have been to upholders of class control 
in Western Europe and the United States, the obvious fact 
is that the new Russia, in spite of the enormous difficulties 
with which it has had to contend at home and abroad, has 
nevertheless succeeded in holding its ground. This stub- 
born fact the Allies, apparently, have begun to realize. In 
spite of their repeated insistence that there was nothing to 
take hold of in Russia, and that the people of that benighted 
country would be only too glad to welcome a deliverer, they 
seem at last to have perceived that Russia is a weighty 
factor in world politics, and that there will be no world peace 
unless Russia is made a part of it. Russia, in other words, 
is conquering a place for herself and her peculiar institu- 
tions; and the dark shadow of a Russianized Germany, with 
the German and Russian peoples united in spirit, if not in 
terms, to resist the Allies and spread their own ideas 
throughout the world, obscures for the moment all other 
issues before the peace conference. Only superficial reading 
of the daily press is needed to show that it is not Russia 
which is proclaiming its anxiety to have the world think 
well of it, or which is seeking eagerly for recognition at 
Paris. It is the Allies and the United States that are 
anxiously seeking a way to make their peace with Russia. 

Recognition of some sort there will of course eventually 
be, and whether or not it follows upon the favorable report 
of a commission or is due to some other impetus will not 
greatly matter. The sobering reflection, however, is that 
the future relations between Russia and the other Powers 
will be influenced far more by what has preceded recognition 
than by recognition itself. The needs of Russia are ad- 
mittedly very great. In the organization of its novel politi- 
cal system, as well as in the development of all the varied 
branches of its economic and social life, it has still a long 
distance to travel before the conditions of an orderly and 
enlightened civilization shall have been generally attained. 
The legitimate opportunities for trade with other countries, 
and for the intellectual interchange which alone can keep a 
people from becoming provincial, are boundless so far as 
Russia is concerned. What Russia is likely most to remem- 
ber, however, and to cherish with deepest resentment, is 
that in the time of its greatest trial it received no help. 
In its tragic struggle to realize the democracy to which the 
statesmen of the western world did obeisance, and to apply 
the self-determination which the peoples everywhere ac- 
claimed, it met from other nations only ridicule, denuncia- 
tion, and invasion. These are the things, and not an 
eleventh-hour recognition grudgingly accorded, that are 
likely to bulk largest in the Russian memory. 

One cannot but wonder that the United States, with its 
instinctive sympathy for free peoples and with the lofty 
sentiments of President Wilson ringing in its ears, should 
have been so willing an agent in this great calamity. One 
wonders, too, how long the peace will stand with Russia in 
this mood. A league of nations may or may not come out 
of the deliberations at Paris; the old idea of balances and 
alliances may be repudiated or may prevail. What is neces- 
sary, however, if peace is to endure, is that the free peoples 
of the world shall work together in comradeship, organizing 
their national lives, to be sure, in such manner as they shall 
severally prefer, but holding always to mutual esteem for 
the benefit of the common good. For the attainment of 
such an international mind the treatment of Russia has been 
indeed a sorry preparation. 
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Waiting for the President 


T is seven weeks since President Wilson set sail for the 

peace conference, and the Government of the United 
States appears to be employing his absence as a period of 
hibernation. True, the Congress continues to function after 
a fashion; some slow progress is being made with the 
reve ue bill, and for the rest, a certain amount of per- 
functory investigation and speech-making goes on. The 
Supreme Court, of course, holds the even tenor of its way, 
but the Executive Departments to a large extent are mark- 
ing time. The War and Navy Departments are scrapping 
the war machine, and the Department of Justice is still 
pursuing luckless dissentients under the Espionage Act, 
though the Attorney-General finds time to warn business 
men that in good time he purposes again to get around to 
the older activity of making prosecutions under the Anti- 
Trust Law. Generally speaking, the Departments are busy 
performing routine work, or else are engaged in freeing 
themselves from duties imposed by the war. Despite the 
commendable activity of some officials, there is no evidence 
anywhere of a comprehensive and thoughtful plan for 
meeting the problems that loom so large before us. Like the 
Congress, the Departments appear to be waiting for the 
President. 

We are not disposed to be captious or to expect impossi- 
bilities, but we confess to no small degree of impatience 
with this waiting attitude. After all, the business of a 
Government is to govern, and a Government that depends on 
one man is in a bad way. Moreover, to govern in these 
days does not mean simply to suppress violence and dis- 
order, but to assume leadership in formulating positive 
policies for getting done the things that need to be done. 
Any Government worth the name in this country has got 
to come forward with concrete and workable schemes for 
the demobilization of the army and its reabsorption into 
industry; for the economical raising of the revenue and 
handling of the debt; for the control and operation of the 
railways and the merchant marine in the public interest; 
for the development of a real labor policy, dealing not only 
with wages, hours, and conditions of work, but with security 
and continuity of employment and pay, with adequate educa- 
tion of all the people, with migration and placement of labor- 
ers, and with the provision of fitting economic opportunity 
for all workers; for adequate production and economical 
distribution of food and the essential materials of industry; 
for such control of public utilities and the great basic in- 
dustries as shall make them all in the best sense public 
service industries; and for the control of finance in the 
interest of industry, and not of industry in the interest 
of finance. Despite current criticism of the term “industrial 
democracy,” we have no hesitation in saying that the im- 
mediate and pressing task of Government in this country 
is to formulate definite policies that shall help us move with 
all speed in that direction. We have waited vainly for evi- 
dence of any intention on the part of our present Govern- 
ment to perform that task; its Republican critics long ag: 
demonstrated their inability to understand even that such 
a task exists. 

Instead of performance, we have a helpless waiting until 
the President shall have leisure enough from the affairs of 
the world to settle those of the United States. This is pure 
pusillanimity. While the war lasted, people were encour- 


aged to trust the Presidential incantations to make every- 
thing right, and even to-day a waving of the magisterial 
wand brings a temporary settlement of New York's harbor 
strike; yet the November election shattered the dogma of 
Presidential infallibility, and to-day every intelligent man 
knows that the return cf the President to our shores is 
going to contribute little except a few graceful phrases to 
the solution of the grave domestic problems that vex us. 
On the eve of his sailing he frankly told us that he did not 
know what to do with the railways, and with no less amaz- 
ing candor he declined to send any message to the business 
men assembled at Atlantic City, because he did not know 
what to say. We recall these facts, not in order to criticize 
the President, but in order to remind Congress that it 
cannot shirk its responsibility by hiding behind him. It is 
the business of the Congress to shape definite policies of 
reconstruction and to create whatever agencies are required 
to carry them out. 

A comparison of our situation with that of Great Britain 
is not flattering to American pride. The outline of the 


British reconstruction scheme which we publish on another 
page, whatever its defects, shows the results of an attempt 
to think out and work out a comprehensive plan for meeting 
a great national emergency. One feature after another of 
the situation Dr. Addison takes up, to state in each case 
what the Government has done and what it proposes to do. 
The action may not always be adequate, but at any rate there 
is the realization of a complex and puzzling situation to 
be met by intelligent common action, there is a policy for 
meeting it, and there is a responsible Government that is 
pushing forward that policy and proposing to stand or fall 
by the results. There has even been conducted an actual 
dress rehearsal of demobilization, including every step from 
the taking of the men out of the trenches to the placing of 
them in their homes in Great Britain. 

By contrast, we have a good deal of thought, plenty of 
talk, and some not unintelligent formulation of problems 
and programmes—as witness various of the platforms being 
put forward by the new Labor parties springing up all over 
the country. But nobody is doing anything to translate 
thought and talk into action. 
pursuing nothing more definite than a policy of scuttle, so 
far as any policy at all can be discerned. The Departments 


Washington seems to be 


put forth more or less isolated recommendations, which the 
Congress proceeds to disregard, substituting nothing else 
for them, and landing us in chaos. Patiently and dumbly we 
await the President’s return from France, hoping that in 
some mysterious way it is going to put an end to our 
troubles. Meanwhile our demobilization problem grows more 
serious, our labor situation takes on an uglier aspect, our 
transportation and shipping question becomes more immi- 
nent, and every one of the great problems previously 
enumerated presses more insistently for solution. It is 
time for the 
on the President, who seems to be somewhat 


Congress to act, putting an end to its lazy 
dependence: 


more than fully occupied with our foreign affairs. But more 
than that, it is time for the American people to cease their 
unthinking worship of their form of government—in many 
one of the most ineffective and irresponsible under 
sun—and to set themselves seriously to the task of 
building it in accordance with the teachings of the world’s 


rei 


experience, so as to secure responsibility, efficiency, flex 


ibility, and prompt adjustment to new conditions both pre 


ent and to come. 
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Language, Literature, or 
History? 


N this age of accurate measurements it seems strange that 
] so great difference of opinion can persist in regard to the 
value of foreign language study in our schools. The volume 
on “The Value of the Classics,” which came out of the con- 
ference held at Princeton University a year ago, may be ac- 
cepted as the official defence of Latin and Greek. Of this 
volume a spokesman of the opposition can say, “If this is the 
best the classicists can do, they would seem to be in a pre- 
carious position.” “The classicists are desperate.” The 
divergence of judgment is abysmal; and Professor Shorey 
and ex-President Eliot are only brilliant representatives of 
large groups of well-informed, conscientious, and intellectual 
observers on either side. 

Neither party has sufficiently isolated the elements of the 
problem. In the book referred to there is nowhere a classi- 
fication of evidence either upon the objective basis of the 
materials of education or upon the subjective basis of the 
functions of mind or character affected. Three Presidents 
of the United States contribute directly to the volume. One 
emphasizes the importance of the genetic point of view ac- 
quired by intimate acquaintance with the history of our 
civilization; one dwells upon the fruitfulness in statesman- 
ship of the qualities of character engendered by the perusal 
of classic literature; and one finds justification in the disci- 
pline of foreign language study. Does the active teacher of 
the classics, then, not know whether he is teaching primarily 
language, literature, or history? It is certainly time for 
definite purpose and clear thinking in classical education. 

If the intellectual understanding of history is the chief 
purpose of such teaching, the classicists should devote their 
instruction to reading the sources in translation, and the 
time of the pupils should not be expended in learning the 
foreign tongues. Much that has been put forward in justi- 
fication of the classics—the knowledge of art, architecture, 
politics, even philosophy—is not dependent upon the lan- 
guage for its transmission. On the other hand, if qualities 
of character are fertilized and nourished by the way things 
are said in ancient literature apart from what is said, then 
the classical curriculum should be the appreciative reading 
in extenso of the important literary monuments; the digest 
of a few pages is of no value as an end in itself. In no 
other respect does the classical teaching of the present day 
differ so greatly from that of previous generations as in the 
narrowness of the student’s field of reading. But if, finally, 
there is a practical value in the mastery of the technique of 
language and if it can not be attained in a quicker way, 
then protracted study of the ancient tongues may perhaps 
rightly demand a place in the school curriculum. 

Corresponding in general to the three sorts of objective 
material that have become blended in classical instruction 
are three functions or activities of the individual to be edu- 
cated—the acquirement of knowledge, the training of 
emotions, and the formation of intellectual habits. Knowl- 
edge is best acquired through the medium of one’s own 
language. The emotions are guided and strengthened not 
merely by impersonal facts, but in far larger measure by the 
personal qualities which appear in literature and which defy 


translation. Habits result from doing; the essential identity 


of the practice material and the medium of final expres- 


sion appears to be indispensable. Therefore he who argues 
for habit-formation as an end must be in a position to 
demonstrate the psychological identity of the material of 
instruction and the field in which he expects the habit to 
function. Are the Latin and Greek professors prepared to 
substantiate their classroom activities in terms of the 
growth of the individuals who sit before them? In this day 
of insistent testing by results, they must be ready to meet 
such a demand. College and secondary teachers—teachers 
of language above all—have lagged far behind elementary 
school teachers in bringing modern psychology to bear upon 
the essential procedure of their professional life. 

The Nation agrees with President Wilson when he says: 


We should have scant capital to trade on were we to throw 
away the wisdom we have inherited and seek our fortunes with 
the slender stock we ourselves have accumulated .. . You 
do not know the world until you know the men who have 
possessed it and tried its wares before you were ever given your 
brief run upon it. There is no sanity comparable with that 
which is schooled in the thoughts that will keep. 


Therefore it calls upon the classical teachers to analyze 
and evaluate their own work. The war has given the final 
blow to some of the older educational prejudices and tradi- 
tions; the classicists can no longer rely on a privileged 
position and an ancient tradition as sufficient reply to the 
restless questionings of those who insist on measured and 
verified results as the true basis of educational procedure. 
In order that the classics may maintain their proper place 
in our educational scheme, our teachers of Latin and Greek 
ought to give serious thought to meeting that test. 


An Impressive Record 


Bi those interested in the practical functioning of polit- 
ical government, we recommend a perusal of the Attor- 
ney-General’s report for the fiscal year 1918, just published. 
It shows a total of 988 prosecutions initiated under the Es- 
pionage Act, of which 492 cases were brought to a conclu- 
sion; 363 resulted in conviction and 57 in acquittal, the bal- 
ance being quashed or discontinued. Under the Selective 
Draft Act 11,809 prosecutions were commenced and 10,027 
terminated; 8,422 cases resulted in conviction and 400 in 
acquittal. 

In the body of his report upon the Department’s war 
activities Mr. Gregory states: 

{It has been] the view of this Department, consistently ad- 
hered to throughout the war, that every act of arbitrary and 
unnecessary interference with the life, habits, and occupation of 
the citizen would lessen efficiency, disturb order, and weaken 
public confidence in the American standards of justice. It has 
been the constant endeavor of this Department to frame all of 
its administrative policies in accordance with this fundamental 
view. 

The notorious slacker raid in New York must perhaps be 
taken, then, as indicating no more than a slight failure in 
practical operation of these Administration policies. Further, 
Mr. Gregory observes with reference to the Espionage Act: 

It was proposed to incorporate a provision under which anti- 
war utterances or propaganda would not be punishable if made 
with good motives and for justifiable ends. The experience of 
this Department had shown that some of the most dangerous 
types of propaganda were either made from good motives or else 
that the traitorous’ motive was not provable. The Department 
realized that the proposed clause would in effect destroy the 
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value of the Espionage Act as a weapon against progaganda, 
and upon its representations Congress enacted the statute with- 
out this proviso. 

We are content to let this rather naive assumption of re- 
sponsibility stand for itself. 

We pass to another interesting quotation: 

May the subject of a neutral country be drafted into the mili- 

tary service when the treaty between his country and this coun- 
try provides to the contrary? Our courts have unanimously held 
that the Selective Service Act supplants all previously existing 
conflicting treaty provisions on the subject. 
What, we ask, is the moral quality of a nation’s promise? 
We have heard of scraps of paper. Considering the ufpopu- 
larity of the German Chancellor’s remark about the treaty 
of 1839, we sorrowfully wonder at finding the United States 
courts in such company. 

Mr. Gregory brings forward a large number of typical 
cases prosecuted under the Selective Service and Espionage 
Acts, giving a brief summary of their history. Some of then 
are well known; and in view of the constitutional rights of 
citizens, the comment upon them is interesting. Touching 
the Nearing case, for instance, Mr. Gregory says of the 
pamphlet called “The Great Madness” : 

[It] purported to describe the manner in which the big fin 
cial interests first conceived the scheme of creating a war w! 
would instill patriotic emotions in the American people ar 
thereby divert attention from the wrongs committed by the c: 
italists themselves, and then proceeded to carry their sche 
into effect by bringing on the present war. 

Of the Waldron case he says: 

Waldron was a minister who urged upon parishioners of mil 
tary age the doctrine that participation in the war was contra 
to Christianity and that it was their duty as Christians not t 
render military service. 

And of the Russellites: 

They encouraged and organized on an extensive scale the r 
ing of conscientious objections to the war by men called into the 
service. They did not restrict this to men who were conscien- 
tiously opposed to the war, but sought to create such objection in 
men who might otherwise be willing to render service to their 
country. This dangerous propaganda was scotched by the suc 
cessful prosecution of the leaders before it succeeded in getting 
much headway. 

Finally, we would call attention to Mr. Gregory’s assertion: 

The Department throughout the war has proceeded upon the 
general principle that the constitutional rights of free speech, 
free assembly, and petition exist in war time as in peace time, 
and that the right of discussion of governmental policy and th: 
right of political agitation are most fundamental rights in a 
democracy. It has endeavored to adhere to the principle that 
neither the Government nor any group or class of citizens should 
be permitted to take advantage of the war situation to suppress 
discussion and agitation of domestic problems, whether political, 
social, economic, or moral. At the same time, however, it has 
held to the view that neither under the guise of political theory, 
social conviction, or religious creed should any man or group of 
men be permitted to indulge in propaganda which has the delib- 
erate purpose of disintegrating our strength in the war or which 
is of an essential nature necessarily producing that effect. 

With this quotation we take our leave of Mr. Gregory, we 
trust forever, since his announced retirement to private life 
gives earnest of such a desirable possibility. But we hope 
his report will be read earnestly and thoughtfully. It would 
be an invaluable addendum to a course in the Bill of Rights, 
the Declaration of Independence, and the Constitution of the 
United States; with perhaps the essays and speeches of 
Wendell Phillips thrown in by way of interpretative com- 


mentary. We hope each thoughtful citizen who is ponder- 


ing, as many must be pondering, on the meaning of democ- 
racy and its essential distinction from mere republicanism, 
will read it; then lay it away, read it over again five years 
from now, and again ten years from now. He will have a 


higher opinion of its usefulness then than it is perhaps pos 


sible for any one to have at present. 


Whoso Shall Offend 


6 Bene has been placed in our hands a copy of Current 
Events, a publication styling itself “a condensed news- 
paper, weekly, for use in public and private schools,” claim- 
ing, we believe truthfully, a larger circulation than anv other 
school paper in the world. It goes, at all events, by hun- 
dreds of thousands into the hands of school children, ar 
has a quasi-official sanction from innumerable schools. The 
copy which we possess is of the issue dated Friday, Novem- 
ber 15, 1918. After the manner of most school and family 
papers, Current Events carries a question box in which ques- 
tions of sufficiently general interest receive attention. There 
we read: 


11. What is the meaning of the terms Bolshevik and Soviets? 


Ans.—Bolshevik is the adjective from the Russian noun Bol 
sheviki. It refers to the party of extre: ts now n power In 
Russia, and may be freely translated as “Those Who Want |] 
erything They Can Lay Their Hands On.” Selfis) eed 
are of course at the roots of it. The Latinized fo 
malists,” a word metimes used as a substitute for B 
The party, if such it can be called, is made up of m: discor 
dant elements—Socialists, Anarchists, Nihilists, ¢ nunists, so 
cial visionaries, thieves, pickpock ‘ts, robbers, ter $3, grafters 
and a great mass of ignorant, unthinking people, all united for 
the present in a blind desire to des yallv f 
in a position superior to their own As Count Ilya 7 
the Russian peasant is what centuries of oppression have made 
him. Where there has been for a long time extreme opp ion 
the people become brutalized; a too large and sudden do of lib- 
erty seems to make them crazy and criminal. The onl; re for 
the evils of despotism is more liberty, but just as food is fata] 
to a starving person unless administered in small quantities at 
first, so the seizing of liberty too sudden and unre iined may 
be suicidal for an oppressed nation. America was fortunate in 
having liberty from the earliest colonial days; it escaped such 
horrors as Russia has now and France had after 1789. The 
typical true American is so accustomed to liberty that he is al 


most unconscious of it. He uses it with moderation, having con- 
stant regard for the equal rights of others. The Russian Soviete 
are local governing committees more or less under the orders of 
the central Bolshevik Government. 

Current Events, in such writing as the above, is writing 
to suit its market, no doubt, but our wonderment is how any 
one can be found to do such work. The activities of Mr. 
Creel, Mr. Sisson, and the hundreds of other propagandists 
whose services have been placed at the disposal of Govern- 
ments the world over, apparently for whatever purposes 
those Governments may desire, are incomprehensible to us. 
Yet, after all, they have been writing, primarily at least, for 
mature minds. How much more difficult is it to imagine the 
frame of mind of a person capable of spreading such scanda- 
lous misrepresentations among classes of trusting and im- 
pressionable children. We can only revert to the utterance 
of the Children’s Friend: “Whoso shall offend one of these 
little ones which believe in me, it were better for him that 
a millstone were hanged about his neck and that he were 
drowned in the depth of the sea.” 
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“Ol Rags an’ Bottles” 


By OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N the grounds of the Capitol at Sacramento, amid 
deodars and palms, is a sun-dial bearing the legend: 


The shadow creeps and creeps 
And is always looking over the shoulder of sunshine. 


Within the marble building on a recent sunny afternoon, 
Governor Stephens was taking the oath of office and in his 
inaugural address made a strong denunciation of the 
I. W. W. He declared: “It is important that every person 
should understand that neither labor, organized or unor- 
ganized, nor any honest man who works either with his 
hands or with his brain, has anything in common with 
these skulking wielders of the torch.” In the legislative 
corridors ran hot discussion of the possibility of making 
membership in the I. W. W. a felony. To these men in the 
Capitol the I. W. W. was the shadow overcreeping their 
prosperity. 

On the other side of town at the County Court House the 
Government was trying forty-five men and one woman under 
a blanket indictment charging violation of the Espionage 
Act. The defendants are all members of the Industrial 
Workers of the World, some of them organizers, most of 
them defence secretaries who had been engaged in raising 
funds to provide bail or counsel for their fellows. The cir- 
cumstances are involved and peculiar and it is hard to get 
light upon the situation. The indictment, which covers 
sixty-nine typewritten pages, is for conspiracy to hinder 
the prosecution of the war by overt acts. But it is assumed 
that because men are fellow-members of the I. W. W. they 
would naturally plot together; therefore, apparently, it has 
not been considered necessary to prove that the defendants, 
many of whom were entire strangers to one another until 
they met in jail, had been personally associated. The overt 
acts charged are of a nature new to most of us; it is hard 
to see how the sending of telegrams protesting against 
jail conditions, and the receipt of letters from other 
I. W. W.’s in Cook County jail in Chicago, may be termed 
overt acts. 

The occasion of the first large number of arrests was the 
bombing of the back steps of the mansion of Governor 
Stephens in Sacramento. Federal authorities, however, 
according to the statement of the defence, uncontradicted 
so far as I have been able to learn, reported that the 
I. W. W.’s were not involved in this explosion, and recom- 
mended their dismissal; and Governor Stephens himself 
concurred in this action, after an investigation made by 
his personal detective. According to the same authority, 
however, an appeal was made to the Department of Justice 
at Washington by the president of the Sacramento Chamber 
of Commerce and the editor of the Sacramento Bee, with the 
aid of an assistant district attorney who is contemptu- 
ously characterized as the “whitewasher of Oxman.” In 
any case, the men were kept in jail some months. After the 
first arrests there broke out an epidemic of small fires in 
various parts of the State; numerous haystacks and barns 
were wholly or partially burned. At once a lot of migratory 
workers were rounded up (in some districts where the local 
quarrels of certain farmer factions amounted almost to a 
feud) and added to the first group. 


In the meantime the Secret Service had not been idle. The 
entire I. W. W. Defence Committee of California was ar- 
rested, and indicted with the first group. Bail, which had 
originally been fixed at $2,500, was raised to $10,000. In 
five months the San Francisco headquarters for defence 
work were raided six times and the defence secretaries, 
while preparing for the trials, were arrested as often. The 
number of defendants has increased almost automatically: 
when a defence secretary is arrested another member of 
the organization stands ready to take his place and carry 
on the work, knowing that in the next swath he will fall 
before the machine. But the defence work throughout the 
State goes on with a waiting list of secretaries. Pictures 
of the arrested men were posted all over the State, although 
they were safely in jail and not fugitives from justice. 
This of course facilitated the gathering of testimony and 
sharpened the memories of those eager to testify. By the 
time the trial began the indictment had been changed four 
times. The overt acts now charged include arson, and by 
the strange supposition of conspiracy, men who have been 
behind the bars for months are held along with the new- 
comers for fires which they could have set only by “absent 
treatment.” The indictment does not charge that all the 
defendants set all the fires. It charges that all the defend- 
ants reached an agreement to accomplish certain unlawful 
purposes, and that in pursuance of that agreement some of 
the defendants set the fires. All the defendants therefore 
are deemed to have been responsible because of the supposed 
common agreement. 

And who are these “skulking wielders of the torch,” as 
the chosen representative of the people of California calls 
his fellow-citizens? Of what type are these men so ready 
to surrender their freedom for the welfare of others as 
they conceive it? They are a typical cross-section of 
American life, as if all the random occupants of a street- 
car should be cast into jail together. Among them are 
workers with hand and brain, university men (one from 
Oxford), and agricultural laborers, workers at various 
crafts and trades, lumbermen, chemists, journalists (one 
the former city editor of a Los Angeles daily, one for many 
years Washington correspondent for well-known Western 
papers) ; a court reporter of twenty years’ standing; young, 
old, and middle-aged. Two or three Frenchmen, a Canadian, 
and a Syrian are not citizens of the United States, but the 
majority are straight American—even though their names 
still savor of peat; Americans of the old type now rarer 
east of the Rockies than west. For the most part they are 
sturdy, though confinement has spread tuberculosis among 
them, influenza is supposed to have caused the death of 
five, and one has gone insane. On studying the faces of 
the group, as they sit day after day through the dreary 
trial, one is struck first by the absence of sullenness or de- 
fiance in their faces. There are some weak chins and some 
narrowed brows among them, some visionary eyes that 
under injustice might flame into fanaticism. But on most 
of the faces one reads kindliness, commonsense, American 
humor. In a strange town one turns to such people to ask 
the way, knowing well that the man accosted will gladly 
turn back to set the stranger right. And among them is 
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one woman, a high-bred daughter of our South, slender 
and grey-haired. 

So much for a first glance at the defendants. The jury, 
on the other hand, owing to selection, is a less diversified 
group—a butcher, an accountant, a retired grocer, a horse- 
shoer, an elevator man, an automobile salesman, and the 
rest ranchers. Three of them, probably, are under fifty; 
of the rest the average age is apparently over sixty. Eleven 
of them are said to be regular readers of the Sacramento 
Bee. Judged by their faces, their experience has not been 
broadening; they give the impression of men of habit rathe: 
than of intelligence. To such men, economic dissentients like 
the I. W. W. would naturally seem dangerous characters who 
should be shut away for the safety of the public. 

On the bench, a forcible contrast, is United States Di 
trict Judge George H. Rudkin, of Spokane, a powerful man, 
overtopping all others in the courtroom. Though he is 
past middle age, his vigor and keenness are unabated, and 
one feels instinctively that he will see justice done or know 
the reason why. The stage is set and the trial begins for 
the day. 

Remember that the defendants have been from six months 
to a year in jail, only four of them having been out on bail; 
and that the trial has been dragging on for weeks. The 
defendants are shut away from their fellows, so far as one 
can learn, because of their economic beliefs. Although the 
nominal crimes charged against them would, if true, call 
for only a few years of imprisonment, yet under the Espion- 
age Law, which has been stretched its elastic utmost to cover 
their case, they are liable to serve twenty years. 

And what are the charges preferred against them? The 
witnesses are called in wearisome succession—a rancher, a 
fire chief, an under-sheriff, more ranchers, a petty police 
officer, a car conductor, a relapsed I. W. W. Each man 
testifies to from one to three fires in his neighborhood, 
—haystacks, barley stacks, barns, occasionally a lumber yard 
or a canning factory. In most cases the fire had been ex- 
tinguished before doing much damage; in almost all cases 
the owner had been amply insured. In agricultural dis- 
tricts the fires had occurred in the night; in lumber vards 
or shops, after working hours or on Sundays; no person 
had suffered physical injury. What was the nature of these 
fires? Of supposedly incendiary origin. What evidence of 
this? A twist of rags the size of one’s finger, about two 
inches long. Witness after witness testified to phosphorus- 
soaked rags, always of finger size, never exceeding two 
inches, till the defendants were in a gale of laughter. To 
find a needle in a haystack has always been a nine days’ 
wonder, but how pallid an achievement compared to finding 
a two-inch inflammable rag in a blazing hay stack! The 
next witness ventured from the beaten path, and his rag 
broadened to the size of his palm, and contained a flat cake 
of phosphorus with its virtue undimmed by the fire. The 
testifying fire chiefs were apologetic; they had been so taken 
up with putting out the fires that they hadn’t had time to in- 
vestigate sources. So much for the infamy of rags. Small 
bottles were next produced, said to contain poisonous or 
inflammatory chemicals. These were supposed to have been 
found near fires or on the persons of the defendants when 
arrested. An expert chemist—a handsome young marine— 
testified to the injurious character of the contents, but ad- 
mitted that these preparations were frequently sold for 
killing gophers. 

The Judge grew restive under the repetitions and drew 





the attention of the jury sharply to the fact that the tesi- 
mony of the witnesses was overlapping, so that there ap- 
peared to be more fires than there actually were. Was any 
individual suspected of setting these fires? Apparently 
not, but one man was seen bicycling away from a fire at an 
early hour of the morning. If arson is to be proved it 
must be proved with rags and bottles. 

One amazing manifestation common to almost all the 
witnesses was the photographic accuracy of their mem- 
ories. A fire started, let us say, not “early in the morning,” 
but “at 3:10 a. m., July 6, 1917.” Many of us, perhaps, 
could remember meeting a stranger downtown late one fall 
afternoon; but what a marvel of infallibility he must be 
who unhestitatingly maintains that it was at 5:25 p. m., 
not 5:20, on November 3, 1917, that he saw the strange 
cross Main Street. A young car conductor started to tes- 
tify that at 12:20 a. m. on a specified night a strange man 
sat huddled on the front seat by the motorman—but either 
memory departing or conscience returning, the story be- 
came so confused that the Judge dismissed the witne 
Several of the witnesses were afflicted with stage fright. <A 
liberal allowance of testimony was ruled out by the Judge, 
but even so perhaps it registered the desired effect on the 
jury. A minister of the gospel testified that a stranger, 
whom he now promptly identified after the lapse of over a 
year as one of the defendants, stopped him at the corner of 
19th and C Streets, at 5:20 on the evening of the explosion 
at the Governor’s house, and inquired the way to H Street. 
The stranger had a package under his arm—and the Gov- 
ernor lived on H Street! The jury saw the connection at 
once, and no further links had to be forged in that par- 
ticular chain. Two young fellows had been arrested for 
receiving dynamite shipped illegally by express, also near 
the date of the bombing, but as the nine sticks of dynamite 
were introduced into court in propria persona it could not 
be assumed that they were the actual cause of the explosion. 
The Judge ordered the removal of the dynamite, to the 
evident relief of the jury—especially as the counsel for the 
defence had suggested that the exhibit be tested to see if 
it really were dynamite. 

An ocasional feeble effort was made by the prosecution 
to show that the fires under discussion hampered the Gov- 
ernment in the conduct of the war. Wheat had been de- 
stroyed and some lumber burned. It was pointed out that 
a third of the output of dried peaches had been destined 
for army use. Witnesses were repeatedly asked if they 
had heard sentiments expressed by I. W. W.'s that were un- 
favorable to the Government. This was particularly mirth- 
provoking to the defendants, as for some time past baiting 
the Government has been a fashionable amusement of the 
privileged classes in California. 

Perhaps more than enough instances have been cited to 
show the nature of the prosecution. The mere spectator, 
had he been allowed to be present, would at first have 
laughed with the defendants over the futility and absurdity 
of the whole attempt, over the absolute impossibility that 
anyone should take this seriously. But as the days wore 
on and the faces of the jury grew more and more set, till 
it seemed that the shadow of conviction creeping over their 
eyes had obscured the light, then a chill would have crept 
up the spectator’s spine. Who, he would ask, is this prose- 
cutor wearing out the days and threatening, with tragic 
farce, the life and liberty of almost half a hundred persons? 
Who is the prosecutor? The United States Government: 
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we the people—every man and woman of us; we are ac- 
cumulating crimes to fit the punishment, straining law and 
truth till some way be found of silencing those who do not 
agree with us in favoring the old order. The Espionage 
Law may keep a man mute for twenty years: let a crime be 
found to fit it. But the psychological effect of imprisoning 
a man for his beliefs is notoriously bad; it begets martyr- 
dom and disciples. Let us therefore transform these lead- 
ers of their fellows into common criminals, above all into de- 
stroyers of Property. Let these outcasts, these rags and 
bottles of mankind, this inflammable human waste, be utterly 
destroyed. The shadow is creeping and creeping—this time 
the shadow of a blinded figure bereft of scales. 

Little has been heard about the Sacramento trial. Idle 
spectators are not admitted. I. W. W.’s are threatened with 
arrest if they besiege the door of the courtroom. Friends 
of the defendants must meet the challenge of the marshal. 
The general public stays away from choice or prudence. 
At the press table are a man from a local daily and two or 
three women writing for weeklies. A young man from the 
Associated Press looks in to keep track of things. But there 
is no “story” here; so many hundreds, nay thousands of 
Americans are being tried or awaiting trial, or suffering 
imprisonment for their convictions, that the story no longer 
contains an element of news. The jaded public fails to 
quicken with either sympathy or indignation; it is bored 
by the Espionage Law. 

Another unusual element that has deprived this trial of 
the propaganda of publicity is the situation among the 
defendants themselves. Early in their imprisonment they 
retained counsel, but as the months passed and they were 
prevented from discussing developments with outside 
friends, or with their fellows who were out on bail, seldom 
hearing from their counsel, they lost confidence in legal 
defence and agreed among themselves to go on a strike 
of silence. Meantime those who were out on bail had con- 
tinued their preparation for defence and were not party to 
the so-called strike. The complications ensuing are un- 
fortunate. What might perhaps have been an unassailable 
wall of silence has been breached by the defence of the three. 
On the other hand, this slender voice of protest is almost 
muffled by the silence of the forty-odd. The puzzled jurors 
may be asking: “If they aren’t guilty, why don’t they say 
so?” It is easy to understand the state of mind advocating 
the silent defence. When one has been arrested fifteen times 
in four months as a “vagrant,” although actively employed 
and under salary all that time; when one has been repeated- 
ly arrested, held for days and then dismissed without trial, 
only to be re-arrested the following day; when the crimes 
charged against one multiply overnight, is it to be wondered 
at that the defendants wearily say, “What's the use?” 

Yet it is a serious question if such an opportunity for 
public education should be thus withheld. We should be 
made to recognize and face our responsibility in the matter. 
Perhaps, as Robert Whitaker says, we need not fewer good 
men in jail, but more and more until we will no longer 
endure injustice. 

Sacramento, Cal., January 13 

{According to Associated Press dispatches of January 16, 
all forty-six of the defendants were found guilty by the 
jury, which returned the verdict after being out about an 


hour. Judge Rudkin’s charge is quoted in part as follows: 


“The mere fact that these defendants are Industrial 
Workers of the World should not justify a verdict of guilty. 


The fact that they may be found to be conscientious ob- 
jectors to war should not be held against them in the con- 
sideration of this case. Opinions which they hold in opposi- 
tion to war and which undeniably stand alone are not an 
evidence of guilt.” 

Referring to the “silent defence” of forty-three of the 
defendants who have spoken no word and have been unrepre- 
sented by counsel throughout the trial, Judge Rudkin said 
that such silence should not be held against them. 

Private telegraphic advices are as follows: 

“Blanket verdict guilty: forty-six defendants in sixty-five 
minutes. Judge Rudkin’s charge remarkably fair, intimat- 
ing clearly that individuals under the blanket indictment 
had not been shown to be connected with acts of arson or 
sabotage and that no individual could be held under the law 
on account of his economic or political views or held re- 
sponsible for the politics of any organization of which he 
might be a member. His charge was what is known as an 
‘Acquittal charge.’ ’—Ed. 


The Chicago Socialist Trial 
By VICTOR 8S. YARROS 


FTER the famous I. W. W. trial, which resulted in 

wholesale convictions, Chicago had to prepare herself 
mentally for another extraordinary “political” trial—what 
many have loosely called the “Socialist trial”’—in the same 
Federal Court. Five men, all leaders or active Socialist 
workers, agitators, editors, and writers, had been indicted 
by the United States Government for conspiracy to violate 
the Espionage Act, to obstruct and resist the draft, and 
etherwise to hamper the Government in its military 
operations against the Central Powers of Europe; to 
dissuade men and women from investing in war securi- 
ties, and to encourage sedition and desertion. The 
indictment was a bulky document of over forty pages, 
and it contained specific references to, and reproduc- 
tions of, letters, speeches, editorials, and other matter that, 
in the opinion of the prosecution, established the essential 
charge of “conspiracy’—common thought, common plan- 
ning, common purpose in doing the alleged illegal and sedi- 
tious overt acts. The defendants were: Victor L. Berger, 
member of the Socialist party national executive commit- 
tee, editor of the Milwaukee Leader, a Socialist daily paper, 
and Congressman-elect from Wisconsin; Adolph Germer, 
national executive secretary of the Socialist party; J. Louis 
Engdahl, editor of the suppressed American Socialist, offi- 
cial weekly organ of the party; William E. Kruse, editor 
of the Young Socialists’ Magazine, a monthly, and director 
of the National Young People’s Socialist League, or “Yip- 
sels,” as the organization has been colloquially called; Irwin 
St. John Tucker, minister of the Episcopal Church, and for- 
mer head of the literature department of the national So- 
cialist party. 

The selection and impanelling of the jury to try this 
unusual case required less time than many had anticipated. 
Only some thirty-eight veniremen were examined, and the 
whole process consumed less than three days. The twelve 
men finally chosen were: Hendee, a small merchant in the 
fruit commission business, who had never read radical lit- 
erature; Bartholomew, a farmer and dealer in livestock, who 
had never read such literature; Nixon, an inventor, who 
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had paid no attention to Socialism and did not know the num- 
ber of his own ward in Chicago, or that it had had a Social- 
ist alderman for four years; Ballou, a retired farmer, who 
knew nothing about radical movements Stanton, a mechani- 
cal foreman in a steel mill, who had never read radical litera- 
ture; Waken, engaged in shipping insurance; Joyce, insur- 
ance man with no prejudice against Socialism and little 
interest in politics; Sheldon, dealer in farm lands; Carlson, 
a painting and decorating contractor; Light, a farmer; 
Kennedy, a retired merchant who had never read anything 
about Socialism; Harford, a farmer who had read nothing 
about Socialism and who did not believe in trade unions 
when they “go too far,” but who was opposed to war on 
principle. Only three of the jurors were residents of 
Chicago, and none could be called an educated or cultivated 
man. 

The Government attorneys were not the same who had 
tried the I. W. W., but the trial judge was the same—Judge 
K. M. Landis, the militant patriot and unconventional, lati- 
tudinarian judge, whose rulings and ways, as several law- 
yers and some of the defendants have said privately, remind 
them more of French justice than of American or Anglo- 
Saxon. Judge Landis conducted the Socialist trial as he 
he had conducted that of the I. W. W.’s—with but little 
regard for technical limitations and strict tests of relevancy 
and materiality. The trial, which lasted over four weeks, 
could have been considerably shortened had both sides been 
rigorously restricted to competent, relevant, and material 
evidence. But Judge Landis preferred to err on the side of 
leniency. He seemed to want light and knowledge on the 
points directly or indirectly involved in the case, and to 
wish the jury to obtain as much illumination as possible. 
Whether this helps or hurts the defendants in a criminal 
case, is a matter of dispute and doubt in Chicago legal and 
radical circles. 

The prosecution iterated and reiterated the claim that it 
was not trying the Socialist party, the Socialist movement, 
or the Socialist philosophy; and that the issue of freedom 
of speech and publication was in no wise raised by the case. 
The defendants, asserted the prosecutors—and the trial 
judge took occasion to endorse their statements—had a per- 
fect right to teach and preach Socialism, to write and print 
Socialist articles, to organize young and old Socialist 
leagues, and to criticise the policies and measures of the 
United States within the limits of the constitutional guar- 
antees. They had been indicted and called to account, not 
for their opinions, but for an unlawful conspiracy to com- 
mit illegal and criminal acts—acts peculiarly reprehensible 
and detestable in time of national danger and stress. 

Under the indictment the Government assumed the dou- 
ble burden, first, of proving conspiracy, the meeting of 
minds of the defendants, the conceiving and attempting to 
execute the unlawful and seditious design; and, second, 
of proving the overt acts constituting the attempts to vio- 
late the law or the actual violstion of the law. In outlining 
the case for the Government, Assistant Prosecuting Attor- 
ney Fleming charged and undertook to establish these facts: 

That an “underground railway” system had been organized 
and operated by Defendant Kruse in collaboration with one Bos- 
ler, an enemy alien now interned, by means of which draft evad- 
ers could escape into Mexico; and that this activity had directly 
caused a number of men of draft age to escape and become 
guilty of desertion. 

That a code system of communication had been devised and 
used by the same defendant for the purpose of communicating 


with the deserters and informing them as to good places of 
refuge. 

That all Socialists of draft age had been advised and in- 
structed by some of the defendants, the others concurring, to 
resist conscription; that resisters were lauded, and that a leacue 
) 


was organized to seek to obtain exemptions for members of the 


party on the ground of conscientious objections and rel 
opposition to war. 

That “Yipsel” circles, composed of Socialists of draft age 
inducted into military service under the law, had been organ 
ized secretly in army cantonments for the expr: purpose of 
instilling revolt in the army. 

That millions of seditious pamphlets had been circulated by 
some of the defendants with the sanction of the rest, such 
pamphlets urging opposition to the war and the draft, picturing 
Germany as the friend of America, and depicting the horrors of 
war in a manner calculated to discourage registration or enlist- 
ments. 

That Defendant Berger wrote or published scores of pro-Ger- 
man editorials and had given instructions to display and em- 
phasize Berlin cables and reports. 

That Defendants Germer and Engdahl had printed millions 
of seditious “stickers” and had in other ways curried on a 
systematic campaign against the Government and the President, 
opposing every war plan or move. 

That Defendant Tucker had written seditious pamphiets, nota 
bly one entitled “The Price We Pay” (for war), which other 
defendants had helped him circulate, and that he had delivered 
many treasonable utterances. 

The prosecution offered and put into the record volumin 
ous testimony in support, as it claimed, of these allegations. 
It is of course impossible to give here even a summary of 
this evidence. When the prosecution rested, the defendants’ 
attorneys moved the case be taken from the jury, contending 
that the evidence in the record was utterly insufficient to 
make out even a prima facie case. Judge Landis overruled 
the motion and the defendants thereupon undertook to de- 
molish the whole fabric of evidence against them. I[t is 
important to understand the theory and position of the de 
fence. It consisted of the following elements: 

1. The charge of conspiracy was stoutly, unqualifiedly, and 
repeatedly denied; that is, the defendants, it was argued, 
had never met to confer and had not engaged in any cor- 
respondence among themselves with a view to common ac- 
tion in opposition to the war policies or war activities of 
the Government. Common thouchts they had, of course, for 
millions and scores of millions of men and women in Amer- 
ica and Europe had, and have, as Socialists, the same ideas 
about war, the capitalistic intrigues or interests that beget 
war, and the duty of the working masses in time of inter- 
national disputes threatening war. These common thought 
naturally found expression in the Socialistic papers and 
speeches and pamphlets when the question of America’s 
entrance into the world war had been broached, as well as 
after its entrance. But common thought and common ex- 
pressions by members of a school or party that had a long 
history and a definite philosophy and programme could not 
rationally be regarded as evidence of a conspiracy. 

2. The Government had no positive evidence of conspiracy 
—not a scintilla. True, a jury may infer the fact of con- 
spiracy from certain acts and utterances of persons charged 
with such an offence, but where common thought and similar 
utterances are perfectly natural and inevitable, justice re- 
quires more than ordinary ground for inference. Proof of 
conspiracy should be overwhelming. 

8. There having been as a matter of fact no conspiracy to 
violate the Espionage Act, or to hamper and embarrass the 
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Government, the several defendants were entitled to an 
acquittal. If any of them were guilty of acts or utterances 
that were repugnant to the Espionage Law, they should 
have been tried for such specific deeds or utterances. 

1. The defendants, though on trial for conspiracy, were, 
as a matter of fact, on trial for their opinions about war 
and the rights of free men and radicals in time of war. 
They had been indicted because of their prominence and 
their standing in the Socialist party and their open, frank 
support of the St. Louis majority platform. The real issue 
in the case, therefore, was the right of free speech and free 
expression of unpopular and advanced opinions. 

The defendants were never pro-German, pro-Junker or 
anti-American. They had repeatedly denounced Prussian 
autocracy and Prussian militarism, and had expressed their 
hopes and wishes for the overthrow of the Hohenzollern and 
Hapsburg dynasties. They had never intrigued or plotted 
to bring about the defeat of the United States in the war. 
Their position was not anti-American, or anti-democratic, 
but simply and strongly pro-Socialist, pro-international. 
They had assumed and adhered to the perfectly definite posi- 
tion of the International Socialist parties on the question 
of war. They could not rationally be charged with lack of 
loyalty to American ideals, which they infinitely preferred 

» Prussian ideals. They could only be charged with pref- 
erence for Socialist ideals and international sentiments; but 
these were not criminal. 

6. The prosecution had painted lurid pictures of conspir- 
acies and underground intrigues. it had misunderstood and 
distorted harmless or, at the worst, indiscreet and intem- 
perate speeches and editorials and letters, and had im- 
avined dire things of the “dime novel” order. In truth, 
what evidence there was of a legitimate and credible char- 
. acter went only far enough, if indeed it did go far enough, 
to convict some of the defendants of violations of the Es- 
pionage Act. 

7. The Government had not introduced a single bit of 
testimony to prove that even one person had deserted, or 
had refused to register, because of the writings and 
speeches of any of the defendants. There had been many 
desertions or failures to register, but the Socialist party 
had had no more than its normal proportion of such cases. 
What of the Democratic, Republican, and nondescript desert- 
ers or shirkers, who had never seen Socialistic literature? 
And what of the tens of thousands of Socialist youths who 
had read such literature and yet enlisted or registered and 
erved without demur? 

The defence would have had no ground for complaint, 
and would not have accused the Department of Justice of 
seeking to destroy Socialism as a political force, if indi- 
vidual defendants had been indicted and tried on evidence 
clearly pertaining to their individual and several activities. 
Possibly some of the defendants could have been convicted 
in such cases. But the drag-net charge of conspiracy, ac- 
cording to the defence and many of its sympathizers, was 
most unfair and unwise, if the Government really cherished 
the principles of democracy and that of freedom of minor- 
ity and individual dissent in a democratic society. It hardly 
needs saying that the prosecutors hold the verdict to be just 
and inevitable. They claim that the evidence was “over- 
whelming,” and that the jury could not possibly, under the 
oath, have reached any other verdict than that of guilty 
againat all of the defendants. 

The defendants certainly had a fair trial so far as the 





judge’s rulings and the mere methods and tactics of the 
prosecutors in court are concerned. Each of the defendants 
was accorded ample opportunity to explain his position; to 
set forth his ideas and beliefs, to defend himself and inter- 
pret his own overt acts or utterances as marshalled in the 
indictment. All took full advantage of this opportunity. 
Socialism was elaborately expounded and distinguished 
from I. W. W. doctrines or Bolshevism. History and phil- 
osophy were liberally drawn upon for explanations. In 
addition, each of the defendants was permitted to give his 
own life-story, to show why and how he became a Socialist, 
and what the doctrine of Socialism meant to him. Some of 
the defendants talked and acted on the stand like mission- 
aries and propagandists, and the court never disturbed 
them. 

The jury convicted them, it appears, on “the documents.” 
The foreman of the jury stated in an interview that the 
“documents” and “exhibits’”—letters, speeches, editorials, 
stickers, etc.—left no doubt in the minds of ten of the jur- 
ors of the guilt of all the defendants, while a little discussion 
sufficed to win over the two remaining jurors. It is idle 
to speculate on the processes of the jurors’ minds, but it is 
probable that the very candor, directness, and boldness of 
the defendants counted heavily against them. None of 
them repudiated the St. Louis majority platform, though 
Berger and Tucker said they had not approved of its style, 
which was not scientific or objective enough. All gloried in 
the fact they were internationally-minded Socialists and 
did not believe in war for honor, territory, colonial empire, 
markets, profits, or investments. All ascribed modern war- 
fare to selfish capitalistic designs and ambitions. Several 
admitted that they had opposed American participation in 
the war, even after the enactment of the Espionage Law, 
having seen no occasion to change their mind on the general 
question. They all testified, however, that they had tried 
again and again to obtain from the authorities a clear 
statement or definition of their legal rights under the law, 
and had assured the Postmaster General of their desire to 
obey the law and keep all improper matter out of the mails, 
but that no one had ever furnished them guidance. They 
had never intended to defy the Government and break the 
law, such conduct being contrary to their philosophy. 

Of course, the case will be appealed. The defence was 
capable, if not brilliant, and it will endeavor to obtain rever- 
sals of the verdicts from the highest court of the land. If 
the record does not establish the charge of conspiracy, 
the appeals should be successful, at least in some of the 
eases. If it does, then, of course, under the law as it stands, 
the defendants have no grievance. Some of the defendants 
have savagely attacked the court and the prosecution, saying 
that “capitalistic society” thus through its pliant tools digs 
its own grave. These assaults ignore the important part 
played by the jury of plain men, average citizens. These 
men were not plutocratic tools or agents. They obeyed their 
own reason and conscience. If they were prejudiced, their 
prejudices should have been reckoned with in advance. At 
any rate, to repeat, the highest court of the land will have 
ample opportunity to examine the record and reverse the 
verdict if injustice has been done to some or all of the defend- 
ants through simplicity, lack of knowledge, and unconscious 
prejudice against Socialism or against daring, perhaps un- 
compromising, assertion by minorities and small groups of 
the right to protest and criticise a Government and a ma- 
jority—within legal bounds—at all times. 
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British Reconstruction 
Plans 


[% a speech in the House of Commons, on November 12, 
Dr. Addison, Minister in Charge of Reconstruction, made 
the following summary statement of the progress of re- 
construction plans up to that time. The essential parts of 
the speech are here reprinted as reported in the London 
Times of November 13. 


We have had our people to a very great extent changed in 
their habits of life and occupation. The rate of wages is very 
much higher than it was before the war, and so are the prices 
of the necessaries of life. In fact, we have been living on our 
capital during the last four years. Suddenly there is a cessa- 
tion of hostilities, to be followed, we hope, by the signing of a 
peace treaty. From now onwards people will be returning to 
their homes. They will have to shed their war habits and get 
back, perhaps, to their old work. But I think the high prices 
will continue, and that therefore there must be high wages if 
the present cost of living is to be met. High wages mean that 
we must have great production; otherwise it will be impossible 
to pay them. With all the changes attending demobilization 
coming, as they must in a few months, we must contemplate the 
inevitable reaction of the cessation of war. It is my duty to 
ascertain so far as I can what steps we can take beforehand to 
deal with the emergency. 

We must aim at the restoration of our trade and industry as 
rapidly as possible. If we are to pay for the war we must aim 
at better methods of production, better conditions of life, and 
making a better use of all our resources. We must recognize 
the danger that may arise in time of peace from bureaucratic 
methods. We cannot seek to promote the rapid restoration of 
industry by particular state interference. If we are going to 
make the best use of the resources of the country in water power, 
for instance, it behooves us to consider our Parliamentary 
methods of dealing with these questions. 


THE CHANGE OF OCCUPATION 

He proceeded to say that he had asked the Ministry of 
Munitions some months ago to prepare him a report on the 
state of employment in the metal and chemical trades, and it 
appeared that 70 per cent. of the men and 40 per cent. of the 
women were still engaged on work of a kind for which there 
would be a civilian demand after the war. That made the 
problem much easier. Incidentally he paid a tribute to the help 
received from the various departments, and said that, although 
there had been a good deal of shallow talk about the rivalries 
of departments, it had not come his way to any material ex- 
tent during the past 12 months. In round figures there 
would be about a million people who would require to change 
their occupation with the cessation of war manufactures. To 
turn over a factory from war work to peace work was not a 
matter of days. It might be a matter of a year or fifteen 
months. They would not solve the problem of the employment 
of displaced munition workers by expecting to employ them in 
the same factory. In the main they would not be absorbed 
there. What they had to look to was to restore the basic in- 
dustries of the country which had been shut down and which 
were capable of absorbing the great proportion of this labor. 
An employer had told him the other day that he proposed to 
turn over one of his munition shops to another kind of manu- 
facture, and that he anticipated that it would be fifteen months 
before he could begin work on the new kind of manufacture. 
That was not, in the main, the way in which the displaced 
workers would get employment, for the first few months anyhow. 

As to the steps the Government had taken to deal with the 
immediate difficulty he said that, whatever might be done by the 


Ministry of Munitions . . . , there must come a time, 
sooner or later, when the work in the shops would cease in order 
that the shops might be turned over to other employment, in 
There would be 
this million people moving; there would be the whole of the de- 
mobilized forces 


order to give time for the transformation. 


between four and five millions—to deal with. 
The Government were confronted with the difficulty that they 
could not set up the machin ry during the war because they 
would not be able to draw men from the army. They had, 
therefore, to leave in the army a number of people whose services 
were invaluable in the process of finding work, helping the labor 
exchanges, and other organizations concerned. The first thing 
they did when the armistice was practically certain was to 
arrange with the War Office for the withdrawal of what might 
be called the “demobilizers” from the army into the service at 
home. These were the people who were to assist in the process 
of demobilization, to start the exchanges and the rest of it. In 
cidentally he would point out that that part of the scheme in 
volved the issue of a free railway pass to any person who had 
changed his or her address for the purpose of taking up work 
on munitions or on navy or army contracts, and who des 
take up work elsewhere 


red to 


Public opinion and the press could help the Government very 
much in this work. There were at the present time in war work 
a very large number of people who were not dependent on that 
He thought that it would be fair to a 
them to stand aside for the time being in favor of those who 
were dependent on industry for their living, and employers and 


work for a livelihood. 


those employed could assist in this direction in every part of the 
country. 
vide for an interval of unemployment. 


It was clear that, whatever they did, they must pro- 
He hoped and believed 
that interval would be a small one. Difficulty arises not through 
incidental variations of trade, but through national cireum- 
tances. Cessation of war work was a national affair, not an 
incident of any particular trade, and therefore there was a 
national responsibility. They had to remember that when they 
had an insurance scheme based upon industry, those industries 
which had contributed most to the war requirements would be 
the most hit. Therefore the Government had decided to make 
provision for such unemployment as might occur during the 
coming mor.ths. For some time past the Government had had 
under consideration the necessity of introducing a universal 
contributory sche 


ne of unemployment insurance for a term of 


vears, to cover the whole period of resettlement. This measure 


being of a far-reaching character and necessitating full con- 


' 


ultation with the industries of the country, could not at the 


nresent stage be applied to the circumstances which must arise 
in the near future, and which the Government’s non-contributory 
scheme was intended to meet. 


of the Government to press forward with such a measure and to 


Nevertheless, it was the intention 


introduce it as early as possible. 
THE UNEMPLOYMENT SCHEME 

The scheme of out-of-work donation for ex-service men and 
civilian workers was as follows:—Civil workers. The scheme 
would be in operation for six months from a date to be appointed 
during which the maximum period for which donation might be 
paid to any individual would be thirteen weeks. Soldiers, ete. 
rhe soldier would be entitled to out-of-work donation during the 
twelve months following his demobilization for a maximum 
period not exceeding 26 weeks. The total period for which the 
scheme so far as civil workers is concerned, would apply is six 
months from a given date. 


{ In the case of a soldier the donation 
would begin to run from the day he personally was demobilized, 
whenever that might be. Rates of Benefit (ex-Service men and 
civil workers). Adults: 24s. per week for men; 20s. per week 
for women; 6s. for the first dependent child (under 15); 3s. for 


each succeeding dependent child. Juveniles: over 15 and under 
18 years of age, 12s. per week for boys and 10s. per week for 


ippended to the scheme stated (1) the donation would 
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not be pavable for the first three days of any continuous neriod 
of unemployment: (2) the out-of-work donation payable to 
partially disabled men in receipt of pensions would be additional 
to their pensions, and no deductions would be made in respect 
of such pensions; (3) in the case of juveniles the donation would 
be payable on the fulfilment of the conditions generally attach- 
ing to the payment of unemployment benefit. excent that in ad- 
dition they would be required to attend a course of instruction 
approved by the President of the Roard of Education or other 
central department concerned; (4) payment of contributions 
under the existing compulsory scheme of unemployment insur- 
ance will continue. As regards receipt of benefit under this 
scheme, insured workpeople would not be allowed to draw simul- 
taneously both the benefit under this scheme and the free nnem- 
ployment donation. There were other provisions. With regard 
to the arrangements for juveniles, the instruction micht be riven 
’ work-rooms if a satisfactory scheme of in- 
struction was arranged. A number of employers had informed 
them that they would he glad to have classes in their works in 
order to keen the young hands together. The Government pro- 
posed to meet the whole cost of the educational courses for the 
first six months, and for the second six months the cost of those 
courses would be borne equally, half by the Treasury and half 
by the local authority. 


DEMOBILIZATION PLANS 

The Government has adopted as its fundamental principle 
that demobilization, subject to military needs, must be governed 
by industrial requirements and broad social considerations. It 
is important, in the first instance, that those who are now serv- 
ing with the colors, whose services will be needed to carry out 
the actual plan of demobilization, should be at their posts well 
in advance of the actual beginning of demobilization. Those 
“demobilizers,” as they are called, will therefore return first. 

In the next place, it must be remembered that some of the in- 
dustries of the country have been deprived of the services of men 
whose return will be essential before employment can be pro- 
vided for a large number of returned soldiers. It would be folly 
to bring back into civil life a large body of workers unless the 
pivotal men were already in their places and the earlier links 
in the chain of production complete. Full inquiries have been 
made to ascertain who are the individuals upon whose speedy 
release the resumption of normal production depends. These 
pivotal men will be brought back at the earliest possible moment. 
With the return of the “demobilizers” and pivotal men we shall 
secure the smooth working of the machinery of demobilization 
and the preparation of industry for the absorption of the re- 
turned soldiers. 

As to the general body of soldiers the general rule would be 
that those who had places waiting for them would return before 
those who had no definite prospects. Such men whose jobs 
were definitely waiting for them on their return would be de- 
mobilized in accordance with a scheme of priority. The Ministry 
of Labor was preparing a priority list of industrial groups, plac- 
ing them in the order of their national importance from the 
point of view of the reéstablishment on a pence basis of 
the essential industries. Other considerations, however, had 
not been overlooked—for example, within each group prefer- 
ence would be given to married men over single men. Com- 
manding officers would make up their drafts in accordance with 
the instructions they received with regard to priority. Men who 
were abroad would be sorted out into parties for various con- 
centration camps which would serve certain dispersal areas at 
home. At these dispersal stations they would only be retained 
for a few hours, and they would then proceed to their homes, 
which would be in the neighborhood of the dispersal station. 
They would receive a protection certificate, a railway warrant 
home, and a cash payment, together with an out-of-work dona- 
The soldiers would then be entitled to 28 days’ 
would receive pay and ration 


in the emnlovers 


tion policy. 
furlough, during which time they 
allowance, and the separation allowance would at the same time 


be continued. At the expiration of the furlough the men would 
be finally demobilized. . . Although unable to state the exact 
number of men which it would be possible to demobilize each day, 
he assured the House and the country that the process would be 
carried on at a rapid rate, and the Government would take every 
possible step to demobilize the army at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 


APPRENTICES 


It was proposed that state assistance should be given in re- 
spect of apprentices whose apprenticeship had been interrupted 
by war service. No grant was to be payable under the scheme 
in respect of an apprentice unless he had reached the age at 
which he would normally have completed his apprenticeship, 
provided that in no case should such age exceed 23 vears in 
Scotland and 21 years elsewhere; and it would not be payable 
in respect of an apprentice who was in the last year of his 
apprenticeship when called up for service. No scheme of train- 
ing would be approved unless the unexpired period of apprentice- 
ship was reduced by at least one-third. The employer would 
pay in wages to the apprentice not less than seven-twelfths 
during the first 12 months, and not less than two-thirds during 
the second 12 months (if any) of the total of the eurrent 
standard rate, plus war bonus. The sum payable by the State 
would be the difference between the weekly wage payable by the 
employer and three-fourths during the first 12 months, and five- 
sixths during the second 12 months (if any) of the total of the 
current standard rate, plus war bonus. In no case would the 
grant be payable for a period exceeding two years. Where in 
the opinion of the Minister of Labor it was desirable that an ap- 
prentice should receive whole-time training in a technical school, 
a maintenance grant not exceeding 27s. 6d. per week might be 
paid for a maximum period of 40 weeks, in lieu of the state 
assistance. The Ministry of Labor would be empowered to pay 
such fees as might be approved by the Board of Education or 
other Government department regulating fees, for apprentices 
attending technical schools under an approved scheme. The 
Minister of Labor should have power at any period during the 
course of training to discontinue or vary any such grants, fees, or 
maintenance allowances, if in his opinion the training which was 
being given was not of a satisfactory nature. Any such action in 
connection with schemes involving attendance at a technical 
school, or involving training subject to inspection by an educa- 
tional authority, should also be approved by the Government 
Department for Education concerned. 


OFFICERS’ RESETTLEMENT 


The Government had accepted the general principle that from 
the beginning of demobilization and for a year after, perma- 
nent appointments in the Civil Service should be reserved for 
ex-officers and ex-soldiers. As the rigid application of this rule, 
however, would exclude certain candidates with special qualifi- 
cation, it was intended that the rule should not apply (a) to 
the relatively small number of posts requiring technical quali- 
fications or involving special responsibility; (b) to a limited 
number of cases in which men pronounced unfit on grounds of 
health for general service had been temporarily employed, and 
were specially recommended by heads of departments. In this 
case it was intended that absence of military service must be 
balanced by positive merit. It was recognized that the further 
training or education of young ex-officers in various callings, or 
men not officers who had interrupted their training in those 
callings, was a matter in which the Government had responsi- 
bility; and the War Cabinet had agreed to the principles of a 
scheme whereby, where circumstances required, assistance with 
respect to fees and maintenance could be given on the recom- 
mendation of the Training Committee, to enable men in those 
classes to complete their training. The details of the scheme 
proposed would be announced very shortly. 

The repatriation of the families of British subjects from over- 
seas who had served in the war was a further matter in which 
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the Government recognized their responsibility for giving assist- 
ance, and details of this scheme also will be made public shortly. 
It was intended that the Military Service (Civil Liabilities) 
Department, with an Advisory Committee, should be continued 
in existence after the termination of the war, so that financial 
assistance subsequent to demobilization might be given in ac- 
cordance with a scheme based on the existing regulations of 
this department. Thus assistance might be granted to any 
officer or man who was unable, by reason of his undertaking 
military service, to meet his financial obligations after demobili- 
zation, and was thereby exposed to serious hardship. The 
obligations in respect of which assistance might be granted 
should be those arising in respect of rent, interest, and instal- 
ments payable in respect of loans, including mortgages, instal- 
ments payable under agreements for the purchase of business 
premises, a dwelling-house, furniture, and the like, rates and 
taxes, insurance premiums, school fees. Referring to one-man 
businesses, he said it would be within the discretion of the 
Department to make a grant, either in the form of a lump sum 
or by quarterly or other instalments; and if in any particular 
case the Department was of opinion that, in lieu of assistance 
in respect of specific obligations, it was desirable that assistance 
should be given for the purpose of enabling applicants to pur- 
chase stock-in-trade or shop-fittings, a grant might be given 
for that purpose. In connection with demobilization the Gov- 
ernment had to consider the demand for opportunities of access 
to the land. The only way of dealing with the physical 
difficulty of demobilization was to pool our storage capacity. An 
executive authority had worked out a scheme under which there 
would be a pooling of storage on certain lines of traffic, so that 
other lines might be freed as quickly as possible for commercial 
and trade purposes. 


DISPOSAL OF WAR STORES 
The disposal ~f war stores was a problem which had engaged 
anxious thought. They would all desire at the conclusion of the 
war not to incur any more scandals than could be avoided. If 
all kinds of people dealt with stores, without any relation to 
one another or any common policy, the likelihood of blunders 
would be increased. It had, therefore, been agreed that one 
authority must be responsible, delegating so far as might be 
judged desirable through existing supply departments. All 
kinds of estimates had been received as to the value of the 
stores. If he were to strike an average the figure would reach 
about £500,000,000. He hoped more would be realized. Th 
Government had accepted in principle a recommendation that a 
Ministry of Supply should act as the centre of authority. With 
regard to the rapid restoration of trade, he said he had asked 
the advice of different groups of gentlemen who had worked 
hard in giving help. They had to say, first, what were likely 
to be the requirements of the country after the war. He was 
glad to say that the position was better than he would have 
expected. Some time ago he had recommended that a body 
should be set up, charged with responsibility for the promotion 
and production of raw materials in our Dominions generally, 
and an Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau had now been at 
work for a considerable time. A department which had been 
at work on the subject of the development of our resources at 
home had made some very promising suggestions respecting 
Ireland, and he hoped the Irish members would devote a great 
deal of attention to the mineral resources of their country. A 
scheme had been worked out for the stimulated production of 
materials needed in the building trade. The whole matter was 
to be managed by the trade itself. Employers, workmen, and 
architects had all been consulted. The next step had been to 
consider how to secure the necessary supplies beforehand, and 
a committee presided over by the Colonial Secretary had had 
the matter in hand for some time, and in the main the position 
was more satisfactory than he could have expected. The Ship- 
ping Controller, who was in touch with all this work of supplies 
of raw material, had prepared a tonnage programme which, he 
believed, was already in operation. The Controller hoped to 


ssue in about ten days’ time a revised freight rate (ex war 


risk), which was very necessary to give security. The tonnage 


programme was drawn up on essential raw materials exclu- 


sively; he was not speaking of luxuries. 


STOCKS OF MATERIALS 

The country will desire to know at the present juncture what 
stocks of raw material are available for peace production, and 
what preparation has been made to supplement these stocks by 
importation during the difficult year that lies before us. I will 
deal first with metals, especially those which are most vital to 
our industrial welfare—namely, iron ore, pig iron, and steel. 
There has been a great increase in our capacity for the utiliza- 
tion of home ore, and arrangements are being made by the 
Shipping Controller which will render it possible to import as 
large a quantity of foreign ore as was imported prior to the 
war. It is proposed to release iron t 
difficulties which may arise owing to the fact that, through the 
exigencies of war, the price of steel now stands at an artificial 


and steel forthwit} 


level, have not been overlooked, and it is intended to continue 
orders fixing for a period a maximum price for steel, though 
this may involve continuing some measure of Government assis 
tance for that period. 

With regard to other metals, I am glad to be able to assure 
the House that there is a sufficient supply available to render 
it possible to release some from control now, and nearly all the 
rest within six months. I am convinced, after a close survey 
of the position, that we shall be able to meet the 
reconstruction will make on our resources. But while I am 
satisfied that there will be enough for all if it is equitably di- 


vided, there must be no s« 


demands which 


lfish attempts on the part of individu- 





als to secure more than their share, and for this purpose it 
may be necessary to take precautions against hoarding 

As to the question of national factories, he had often been 
asked what the Government were going to do with them after 


the war. A number were entirely state-owned, others were par- 


ially state-owned, and there were a large number of which the 
firms were really the owners. There were 115 of this el 

Then there were 25 factories serviceable for storage purposes 
The conditions had been carefully examined, and in the case 
of certain factories it had been determined that it would be in 
judicious either to part with them or substantially alter them. 
As to factories which were considered redundant, offers for 
their utilization would be received. A great grou 


g p had been 


reserved for storage purposes. 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 

A great opportunity presented itself before British traders, 
an opportunity which he hoped would be grasped by improved 
organization among themselves. There was vast room for it. 
But they could plan as they liked in regard to demobilization, 
the disposal of stores, and the allocation of orders and other 
matters, and if they had not industrial peace all their efforts 
would be in vain. He had explored the various avenues of 
approach to industrial peace, and many of them ended in a blind 
alley. They would not get industrial peace by any Government 
restrictions. It was suggested that they should have a great 
meeting of labor leaders and employers to see if they could 
not evolve some plan. 
was no good to proceed that way. 


All his advisers were of opinion that it 
It would be a Babel. The 
interests of one trade were different from another, and you 
ngle plan. What they had to do 
was to strive to get organization in the industry, authoritative 
and representative, which would be able to settle these things 
for themselves. That was why they had set up the joint indus 
trial councils. He ended on this note of the vital necessity of 
industrial peace because he was so satisfied from the review 


could not settle them all on a ¢ 


which he had made of the conditions which would come to us 
in the course of the next year or so, that if we had industrial 
peace we had a unique opportunity before our nation to make 
a better country, a country worthy of the men who had fought 
for us. 
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Secrecy at Versailles 


(By Cable to the Nation) 
Paris, January 18 


F the American people could know in detail what has 

been going on here these last three days they would 
rightly be extremely proud, not of their peace commission- 
ers, but of their press correspondents; for the latter, faced 
suddenly with the decision of the preliminary council to 
make utter mockery of Wilson’s avowal of open covenants of 
peace openly arrived at, have taken up the gage, and at 
this cabling have achieved a substantial success. How the 
President could have yielded on this vital point is absolutely 
inconceivable, for it is fundamental, and essential to victory 
on other issues. His one hope of success lies iz securing 
the continued support of public sentiment by letting the 
peoples who have so warmly acclaimed him since his arrival 
in Europe know just what is going on, that they may stand 
behind him. Behind closed doors he can be easily outvoted, 
and without stenographic minutes all sorts of stories may 
be freely circulated to his injury. This is so evident that 
the whole fate of the conference may obviously depend upon 
the stand taken now. Yet President Wilson was present 
when the fatal action was taken, and he seems neither to 
have protested nor to have seen the impropriety of rules 
of procedure for the conference being laid down by a 
totally different body. 

Immediate action by the American correspondents has 
led to a considerable gain in that there will be three Ameri- 
can, three British, three French, and three Italian news- 
paper men present, and three representing other countries— 
fifteen in all. A solemn document, defending this limitation, 
was read to the American newspaper men. Composed by a 
member of the American commission, it is characterized 
throughout by all the familiar methods of Metternich, Bis- 
marck, and similar masters of the old game of secret diplo- 
macy. It did not satisfy the correspondents, for it specifies 
these privileges only for the open sessions of the conference. 
A rumor that there are to be five secret sessions to one 
open one did not cheer the correspondents, who have not 
forgotten the President’s pledges. They accepted these con- 
cessions and one removing the restriction forbidding all 
members of the conference to have any relations with any 
newspaper man, but are determined to fight on. They be- 
lieve that the French correspondents, who were in all-night 
session, did not represent truly the French press. These 
Frenchmen wanted not only the complete exclusion of all 
correspondents, but the censoring of every line of copy sent 
by anybody, while our men demanded the abolition of all 
censorship—a demand not referred to in the reply to the 
Americans on Friday. 

The Americans are now planning a conference of all 
correspondents here to fight still further. An account of 
this conference and the further results, if any, will probably 
be printed in the dailies before this Nation appears. But 
no cable can adequately describe the splendid spirit of the 
American committee headed by John Nevin, of the United 
Press, Arthur Krock, of the Louisville Courier-Journal, and 
Herbert Bayard Swope, of the World. In twenty-two years 
of journalistic experience, I have never seen a finer spirit or 
a keener appreciation of professional responsibility; for 
the whole group have realized that they were fighting for 


the freedom and integrity of our press in order to save 
President Wilson from the effects of his own lamentable 
blunder. They have felt that they were serving the interest 
of the whole country. American defeat here would be an 
incalculable disaster. Had the original plan, to which the 
President assented, gone through, the correspondents must 
have packed up for home, or if they had stayed they would 
have had to pick up stray crumbs of knowledge, often wrong, 
which would have made the peace conferrees waste much 
time in denying reports and rumors. This cloud overhangs 
and darkens the formal opening of the session. The affair 
has added to the friction and has made many see the ad- 
vantages of holding such a conference in a neutral country. 
There was of course the usual ceremony attending the 
opening, and to this session the correspondents were admit- 
ted, but the fact remains that the work of the conference is 
being done in small private gatherings and that the big four 
completely dominate. 

The conference met with no representation of Russia, 
Germany, or Austria. It is the first conference of the kind 
ever held in modern times at which the beaten side was 
not permitted to be present and to argue for its future. 
Unless the situation changes Germany will know nothing 
of her fate until she is told what it is to be, and the vast 
interests of a former Ally, Russia, may be wholly neglected. 

It is certainly disappointing that Mr. Wilson has thus 
early resumed his old habit of compromising. The ancient 
excuse is advanced by some that the President, in yielding 
on this minor matter, is saving his trumps for the really 
big plays, like the League of Nations. The mistake of this 
is that there is no bigger issue than covenants openly 
arrived at, and that he who starts by yielding at the be- 
ginning is likely to yield in the middle and all the way 
through as a result of his early weakness. More than that, 
the President has so many cards in his hands and such 
marvellous popular support that he ought not to yield an 
inch. He has denied the report here sent to the New York 
Tribune that if he is thwarted he will take the troops out 
and go home. It was a pity to deny something that did 
him infinite credit. Of course the American correspondents 
here propose to continue fighting on for the President’s 
peace terms; they can see their responsibility to their fellow 
countrymen in no other light, and they will be the first to 
acclaim Wilson if he wins and whenever he wins. 

Meanwhile it is pleasant to report that in some directions 
at least the skies continue bright. There is a continued 
diminution of the talk of invading Russia, and it is encour- 
aging that the note to the correspondents says that the 
conference realizes the necessity of making peace as rapidly 
as possible so that the armies may be mustered out soon. 
Yet it must not make peace so rapidly as to plant the seeds 
for future wars or do injustice through lack of adequate 
consideration of the endless problems involved. Among the 
managers of the conference there is keen appreciation of 
the need of saving Europe from Bolshevism, but apparently 
there is little realization that the surest way to continue 
unrest is to deny the fullest publicity to decisions affecting 
the fate of so many nations and peoples. 

So the most important conference in the world’s history 
opened at last this afternoon with a rather commonplace 
but fitting speech by Poincaré and tributes by Sonnino, 
Wilson, and George to Clemenceau. Mr. Wilson spoke 
gracefully as always but with unusual earnestness and re- 
straint. The terrible responsibility resting upon the con- 
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ference seemed to make itself felt and the gravity of this 
historic meeting, attended by all the correspondents, was 
emphasized by the absence of any applause, the only ripple 
of laughter being due to the error of an interpreter in 
translating a compliment paid by George to Clemenceau. 
The Tiger did not show his teeth, but declared that the 
programme of the conference had already been mapped out 
by Wilson, and, best of all, that the League of Nations 
would head the agenda of the next general meeting. So, 
with the fairest of words, was adjourned the first session 
of a body to which the eyes of all the world are turned, 
which contains more prominent dictators of governmental 
policies than any ever assembled before, but which numbers 
among its members no woman, scarcely a labor man, and 
no representative of the despised foe or the Russian 
democracy. OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


“ » 


In the Driftway 


me the soldier want to come back to a new and better 
world? The Drifter has suspected that he does not. He 
has seen and heard new, strange things enough. When he 
gets home he wants the world to move on as it was before, 
monotonously, comfortably, familiarly. He wants the same 
dust in the cracks, the same bric-a-brac on the mantelpiece, 
the same dog at the door. And now comes confirmation of 
these suspicions. For the other day a miner returned to 
his mine. The boss gave him back his job without more 
ado; that was his right, which has been well advertised. 
But to the miner’s consternation, he found himself obliged to 
drive a strange mule. So long had he been associated with 
his mule of pre-war days that not even shot or shell could 
change his affection for it; nor apparently had they dis- 
turbed that side of his nature which partook slightly of the 
nature of his beast. He struck. So just was his claim con- 
sidered that a hundred or more brother mule drivers struck 
out of sympathy, until the boss found for him the mule of 


his heart, and life could go on as before. 
* * * * * 


MAN of aggressive information remarked the other 

day: “President Wilson’s Cabinet is the most extraor- 
dinary Cabinet in American history; only three of its mem- 
bers were born under the Stars and Stripes.” The Drifter 
looked incredulous, whereupon the man of relentless in- 
formation relentlessly proceeded. “Fact,” he said. “Redfield, 
Baker, and Lansing were the only ones born under the Stars 
and Stripes. Secretary of Labor Wilson was born in Scot- 
land; Secretary Lane in Canada; and Secretaries McAdoo, 
Gregory, Daniels, and Burleson were born during the Civil 
War under the flag of the Confederacy. Even Secretary 
Houston is no real exception. He was born in ’66, after the 
close of the war, but it was in North Carolina, and that 
State had not then rejoined the Union.” The Drifter drifted 


on, marvelling at the things men contrive to know. 
* * * * a 


HE man with the whiskey-and-water looked pensively 

at the ceiling of the club room. “I tell you what,” he 
said. “They ought to take all these anarchists and I. W. W.’s, 
and that Socialist crowd, and the Bolsheviki, and put them 
on a ship and send them right straight home. All those 
fellows do is to knock our institutions, our laws, our courts, 
our rich people—everything American. We want immi- 


grants who will work. We don't want these wild men.” 
“Nonsense,” said the man with the whiskey-without-water, 
and he, too, looked pensively at the ceiling of the club room. 
“I tell you what ought to be done. Deporting is too good for 
them. Hang them, I say. Hang them; these miserable 
foreigners who come here to take our money and then find 
fault with our institutions. And my advice is, begin with 
this fellow in the White House. Loyalty is all very well, but 
when a President of the United States goes around making 
speeches against capital and boosting the laboring man 


and———”’ The Drifter waited for something to happen, a bolt 
of wrathful lightning, or a raid by the Department of Justice 
Then he remembered. This was a harmless sport. Dis- 


tinguished members of one of our professional patriotic so 
cieties were having their evening-hate of President Wilson 
* . * * ” 

IS sweater was orange and purple and he chewed his 
| gum with reéchoing vigor, and he shouted, whistled, 
cheered, and stamped every time the speaker scored a point 
As the crowd rose at the end of the meeting he turned a 
boyish smile on the Drifter. “Say, do you understand psy 
chology? Then you know why I holler. It isn’t that | 
couldn't hold in if I had to, but when I like a thing I whoop 
it up and it helps to get the strangers. Then they hang 
round and ask for literature. Hard on you, though, sitting 
beside me. Well, I’m glad you didn’t mind. Say, wasn’t that 
man Whitaker great? And you mean to tell me he’s a 
preacher? I didn’t know they made that kind—And they 
had him shut up as a pacifist in a dirty jail down in “Lawss” 
for ninety-four days? Good God!—and him a preacher. 

This was some mass meeting for San Fran all right. 
I hope it helps the conscientious objectors and the Roosians 
Thanks, I sure would like to shake hands with Robert 
Whitaker. What, you don’t mean to say you’re from the 
Nation? Why I read that every week—it’s great stuff!” 
He flung a brotherly young arm over the grey-haired 
Drifter’s shoulder. “Say, I hope I see you again soon.” 
N a vacant lot in the middle of a Baltimore block, the 
policeman in pursuit of boyish outcry found only a little 
girl sitting flat on the bare ground, her petticoats spread out 
round her, looking like an English daisy sprung from that 
barren soil. The policeman walked on shaking his head 
he had been so sure boys were breaking the law by playing 
ball. Little Theodora Pollok rose demurely, picked up the 
bat she had been sitting on, and waved to the boys to come 
back and finish their game. This childhood habit has per- 
sisted—ministering to the happiness of others, and standing 
for their mora] rights even though one be left alone to face 
the frown of the law. Trained as a museum expert, Miss 
Pollok’s chief interest is not the classification of specimens, 
but the liberating of those specimens of humanity who seem 
unjustly confined. Her efforts to secure bail for workers 
awaiting trial in California furnished the excuse for her 
arrest by Fickert’s men. With most of her friends flown 
like birds before a tempest, this Southern gentlewoman has 
for weeks been standing trial with the I. W. W.’s in Sacra- 
mento. When the Drifter saw her last she sat in the court- 
room, her delicate face upturned, among the solid ranks of 
the “boys” she had tried to help, and she seemed like noth- 
ing so much as a fragile blue cornflower among the wheat- 
doomed like the grain to perish in the storm before the 
harvest. THE DRIFTER 
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Epitaph on a Slave 
By GERTRUDE NAFE 


I, born a slave, have worshipped Freedom ever, 
I, who have lived a slave, for Her been spent; 
Unable from the Wheel myself to sever, 
I die a slave. She lives. I am content. 


Correspondence 
A Liberal Peace 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: On December 13, the day before the election in England, 
the Manchester Guardian said: 

“To-morrow the British people will be asked to decide on the 
greatest issue that has ever been presented to it as an elec- 
torate. ° 

“There are, then, two policies before the world, and the elec- 
tion, if it has served no other purpose, has at least helped to set 
them in clear contrast. One appeals to the passions of all and 
the class prejudices of many. It demands that Germany should 
be bled white. After losing her colonies, ceding Alsace-Lorraine 
to France, Posen to Poland, and we know not what other terri- 
tory to others, she is to pay twenty-four thousand millions, or 
as much of it as exists in tangible wealth within her borders, in 
war indemnities. She is to receive no raw materials, and no 
Ally will take her goods. How she is to pay under such circum- 
stances is a secret known apparently to Mr. Lloyd George, but 


not, it would seem, suitable for publication. . . . 
“The alternative policy is to deal out justice—stringent, un- 
compromising, severe if you will, but justice—and, having dealt 


justice, to make of it a basis of enduring peace. In doing justice 
Germany will have to yield territory which rightfully belongs 
to others, and to pay debts which she has agreed to pay—and 
they will amount to many hundreds, probably thousands, of 
millions. But having suffered her punishment and paid her debts, 
Germany will be treated as beaten men are habitually treated 
by Englishmen.” 

The election returns sustained Lloyd George. Are we to assume, 
then, that England wants a Lloyd George and not a Wilson 
peace; that the defeat of British liberalism means that a vic- 
torious nation is incapable of clear vision; and that therefore, 
with France intransigent and England tory, the cause for which 
President Wilson crossed the ocean is lost? 

I think not. In spite of Lloyd George’s victories, in spite of 
the unfortunate tone of the speech in which M. Pichon, as Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, promises a continuance of Russian in- 
tervention, there are things afoot which largely strengthen Mr. 
Wilson’s position—strengthen it to a point where it may not be 
rash to prophesy that, if Mr. Wilson really fights for his fourteen 
essentials, he will be able to bring home at least a good part of 
the spoils. 

The most significant fact is Lord Northcliffe’s abandonment 
of Lloyd George and his open espousal of the British Labor 
True, the elections now place Lord Northcliffe on the 
losers’ side—a position where he never likes to remain longer 
than is necessary to set himself for a leap to firmer ground. 
True, Northcliffe has proved himself as confirmed an imperialist 
as England ever bore. But it must be remembered that North- 
cliffe is also a confirmed and skilful opportunist. Those who 
know him can hardly doubt that he foresaw Lloyd George’s 
triumph and British Labor’s defeat, and deliberately chose to be 
where he now stands, the advocate of an apparently lost cause. 
For Lord Northcliffe knows what the rest of tory England (for 
we must always class him as an essential tory) seems not to 
know, to wit, that a reactionary peace settlement will play into 


party. 


the hands of the revolutionary elements in every country. He 
knows that revolution is rampant over a large part of the habit- 
able globe; that although England, in the throes of victory, 
may for the moment be deaf to the voice of radicalism, the 
time will soon come when the victory itself will be forgotten, 
and the people will ask for fruits of the war that go well 
beyond Guild-Hall banquets and parading home-coming soldiery. 
First of all, perhaps, they will ask for a peace settlement based 
on an order that has proved more enduring than the balance-of- 
power plan so thoroughly discredited by history. 

Voicing the discontent of England, a workman on the Clyde 
said the other day, “We fought for freedom, and Germany for 
victory; the German people have got the freedom and we have the 
bloody victory.” Meanwhile, Bolshevism is battering at the 
gates of Europe and the only hope of preserving the older 
political institutions is at least to prove to the discontented 
people of Europe that the war was not fought for the benefit of 
imperialists, land-grabbers, and indemnitists. 

If it be true that President Wilson has made a defensive 
alliance with Lord Northcliffe in order to keep the ship of state 
of the Allied countries on an even keel; if Mr. Wilson will 
frankly join hands, not merely with scared imperialists, but 
with the British Labor party, the Socialists and Syndicalists of 
France, and the Socialists of Italy, and if, here in America, an 
intelligent public opinion can be developed against such a peace 
as is demanded by Lloyd George, Clemenceau, and Orlando and 
written in the secret war-time treaties—which, by the way, should 
long ago have been the property of the American public—we 
may still expect a conflict at the peace table that will result in 
a drawn battle, if not in a liberal victory. Much as we should 
like to attribute such an outcome to the statesmanship and con- 
science of America and the Allies, we must remember that more 
important than anything that will be said or done by the victors, 
is the huge renaissance of liberty which is proving to be the 
spoil of the vanquished. AMOos PINCHOT 

New York, December 30 


Justice to Bulgaria 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In his article on “The Balkans at the Peace Conference,” 
published in the International Relations Section of the Nation of 
December 14, Prof. Stephen P. Duggan has made certain state- 
ments that need correction. 

In advocating the incorporation of Northern Epirus with 
Greece, he says that owing to her success in the Balkan Wars 
Greece acquired “the territory just beyond her borders in- 
habited by her nationals.” This is not quite true. The treaty 
of Bucharest of 1913 annexed to Greece, in addition to territory 
inhabited by Greeks or hellenized Vlakhs, regions where Greek 
population is non-existent or insignificant in number. Such are 
the districts of Serres, Kastoria, Kukush, Voden, Lerin, and 
Doiran—in fact, the so-called Eastern Macedonia. 

In view of the Greek assertions that Eastern Macedonia is 
inhabited by Greeks, the following announcement in the Near 
East (a London weekly) of November 15, 1918, is significant: 
“Martial law has been proclaimed throughout Eastern Macedonia 
by the Greek authorities, and an extraordinary court martial 
has been established at Drama.” Now that the Bulgarian troops 
have evacuated whatever part of Eastern Macedonia they held, 
and the Greeks are in complete possession, one naturally 
wonders what need there is of martial law and courts martial 
in a province peopled by Greeks. 

Professor Duggan accuses Bulgaria of being “guilty of down- 
right treachery in beginning the war,” but avoids saying on what 
ground he founds the charge. According to English testimony 
(see Annual Register for 1915), the Bulgarian Government in- 
formed the British Government of its conditions and demands 
more than five months before Bulgaria entered the war. Speak- 
ing of the injustice done Bulgaria by the Bucharest treaty in 
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1913, Professor Milukov, the former leader of the Constitutional 
Democratic party in Russia, made the following statement in 
1916 in the Russian Duma: “It was evident from that moment 
that if we wished to turn Bulgaria again into our channel, we 
could do it only in one way—namely, by removing the conse- 
quences of the treaty of Bucharest, and by restoring to Bulgaria 
what had been unjustly taken away from her. It was also 
evident that if we did not do this, Bulgaria would be free to 
choose her own way of realizing her national aspirations, and 
would go not with us, but with our adversaries. . . . During 
a whole year the plan of an Austro-German invasion of Servia 
and the possibility of her disastrous defert were well known. 
During all this time it was no secret that Bulgaria was getting 
ready to occupy, in such a contingency, Macedonia.” Both 
Milukov and the English writer in the Annual Register lay the 
blame for the failure of the Entente negotiations with Bulgaria 
on “the obstinacy of Servia,” especially on the Servian Military 
League, led by the Crown Prince. 

Ex-Ambassador Morgenthau also has told us why Bulgaria 
went inte the war, and how it happened that she took the side 
she did. As a recent comment on the subject of Bulgaria’s 
“treachery” I may be allowed to quote the following statement 
of Sir Edwin Pears, a recognized English authority on Balkan 
affairs, who evidently writes from inside knowledge. In his 
article on “Bulgaria, Turkey and the War,” published in 
the November number of the Contemporary Review, he says: 
“When in August, 1914, war was declared, Ferdinand found the 
sentiment of his people favorable to the Allies. Bulgaria, as it 
appears to me, had a real grievance in the refusal of the Powers 
to carry out the arrangement which had been entered into in 
February, 1912. The British Government, several months after 
the world war commenced, was approached with the suggestion 
that the Allies should promise that if Bulgaria remained neutral 
this grievance should be redressed. A promise was given and 
the Bulgarians asked for it in writing. Time was lost and the 
Bulgarians claim that representations which they made to our 
Minister at Sofia were never transmitted to England. When the 
answer came, it is said to have been different from the promise 
which had been made. One Power was against the suggested 
arrangement. I believe that Power was Servia herself” (italics 
mine). 

Professor Duggan’s assertion that Bulgaria desired “to be the 
Prussia of the Balkans” is as gratuitous as the one about Bul- 
garia’s “treachery.” If he had seriously investigated the matter 
for himself, he would have been convinced of its falsity. He 
would have discovered, on the contrary, that Rumania has re- 
peatedly and officially boasted of being the “gendarme” or 
policeman of the Balkan Peninsula; that Servia has prided 
itself on being its Piedmont, and that one of the most prominent 
papers at Belgrade, the organ of the Military League, bore that 
name; that Greece has openly advocated the “Great Idea” of 
resuscitating the Byzantine Empire and dominating the Near 
East. It was this idea which prompted the Greeks to call ex- 
King Constantine, the first King of Greece to bear that name, 
Constantine XII, as the presumed successor of Constantine XI, 
the last Byzantine emperor. A nation that strives after 
hegemony tries to stifle the national development of other peo- 
ples living in its midst, and to impose upon them its language, 
habits, aims, and ambitions. Bulgaria has not done this, and it 
is due to the tolerance and equitableness of her government 
that of all the Balkan States she is the only one which has re- 
tained, after her political emancipation, a Turkish population 
of over half a million. The assertion has been made that the 
desire for hegemony has been exemplified by the ruler of Bul- 
garia assuming the title of Czar. The word Czar is the only 
Bulgarian word for king. It is used for all kings, even for the 
Sultan of Turkey, who in common parlance is often spoken of as 
the Turkish Czar. A country that can force its ruler, without 
any revolution, bloodshed or foreign intervention, to abdicate 
and leave it, cannot be said to be either a Prussia or under the 
heel of autocracy and militarism. 


Professor Duggan acknowledges that aggrandized Rumania 
and Servia would possess a population of 14,000,900 and 13,- 
000,000 respectively; whereas were the Bulgarians “to receive 
all the territory which they claim they would number less than 
6,000,000 people.” He does not deny the claims of Bulgaria in 
Macedonia, but simply dismisses them by saying: “Whatever 


may have been just claims in Macedonia, Bulgaria can now 


hope for no extension of territory there.” Why? Because “it 
would be asking too much of human nature.” According to the 


reasoning of Professor Duggan, “Bulgaria is a defeated state,’ 


and should have the principle, vee “f apr lt . The 
“human nature” of over one million of Bulgarians in Macedonia. 
who ardently desire union with Bulgaria, is of no int Bul 
garia has forfeited whatever just claims she } 1M nia; 
hence, let her nationals in Macedonia be handed er to § a 
and Greece to be ruled by oppre n and t 

1913-14—a fact which Professor Dugg 

by consulting the report of the Carnegie C 
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New York, December 18 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sirk: When I stated that because of her success jt 
Wars Greece acquired “the territory just beyond he 
inhabited by her nationals” I was discussing the app! 
the principle of self-determination, and pointed out that { 
the Greeks the principle would have no application 
Balkans except in Northern Epirus. I did not intend to 
that non-nationals had not been incorporated. I have a! 
maintained in my writings that the unfair Treaty of Bucharest 
of 1913 was a very great mistake, for it held within it the seeds 
of future wars. But it must be remembered that the Treaty of 
Bucharest closed a war which was brought about by the sudden 
and treacherous attack of June 29, 1913, made by the Bulgariar 
upon their allies, the Serbs and the Greeks. (Even the Bu 
garians admit to-day the treachery in this instance.) It car 
hardly be doubted that before that attack Mr. Venizelos would 
have been willing to yield Eastern Macedonia to Bulgaria in re 
turn for Bulgarian recognition of Greek retention of the great 
prize, Salonica. Many thousands of Bulgars were undoubtedly 
included in the territory annexed to Servia and to Greece by 
the Treaty of Bucharest. But that fate was brought upon them 
by the action of Bulgaria, which preferred the arbitrament of 
the sword rather than that of the Czar, to whom the matter 
had been referred by the Treaty of March 13, 1912, between 
Servia and Bulgaria. 

My critic maintains that according to my reasoning “Bulgaria 
is a defeated state” 
applied to her. This is quite unfair to a writer who is sug- 
gesting that thousands of square miles of territory be added to 
this “defeated state.” I suggested in my article that justice 
would be accomplished were Thrace transferred from Turkey to 


and should have the vae victis principle 


Bulgaria, and were the Silistria region, taken from Bulgaria by 
Rumania under the Treaty of Bucharest, restored to Bulgaria. 
This does not satisfy the Bulgarians. They want not only those 
lands but also the disputed territory in Macedonia, to get which 
they went into the war on the side of Germany. Having been 
defeated, they nevertheless expect the reward of victory. And 
at whose expense? At the expense either of gallant little Servia, 
which sacrificed so much for the cause of the Allies, or of Greece, 
which under Mr. Venizelos remained true to the cause of t} 
Allies. Is this to be expected, or am I right in saying, “What 
claims in Macedonia, 


ie 


ever may have been her just gulgaria can 


now hope for no extension there. It would be asking too much 
of human nature’? 
My critic further is indignant that I accuse Bulgaria of 


downright treachery in beginning the war, when, according to 
the Annual Register, “the Bulgarian Government informed the 
jritish Government of its conditions and demands more than 
five months before Bulgaria entered the war.” He also quotes 


Professor Milukov and Sir Edwin Pears to the same effect. It 
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is useless, it seems to me, to quote authorities in a difficult ana 
controverted matter like this—Seton-Watson and J. A. R. Mar- 
riott might be quoted on the other side. The only thing to do 
is to state the facts. I tried to do that fully in the Political 
Science Quarterly for March, 1917, but can only write briefly 
here. To quote my critic, “Ex-Ambassador Morgenthau has told 
us why Bulgaria went into the war.” He does tell us. He enti- 
tles the chapter that deals with the subject, “Bulgaria on the 
Auction Block.” Moreover, as he points out, when Turkey in 
September, 1914, at the suggestion of Germany ceded to Bul- 
garia the territory on the lower Maritza, it should have been 
obvious to anybody on which side she would fight. Where, then, 
it may be asked, was the treachery? Up to the very moment 
when Bulgaria attacked Servia in the rear after Mackensen had 
commenced the attack upon her front, she was assuring Sir 
Edward Grey of her determination to maintain her neutrality. 
I refer my critic to Sir Edward Grey’s statements in the House 
of Commons as published in the London Times during the month 
of October, 1915, particularly to the issue of November 22, 1915. 
I refer him also to the files of the Near East which he himself 
quotes with approval, and of the New Europe, which has been 
singularly accurate in its statements during the war. 

My statement that Bulgaria desired to be the Prussia of the 
Balkans, it is said, “is as gratuitous as the one about Bulgaria’s 
treachery.” Then my critic goes on to make equally “gratui- 
tous” statements about the other Balkan states: that Rumania 
boasted of being the gendarme of the Balkans; Servia, its 
Piedmont; and that Greece was consumed with the “Great 
Idea.” Moreover, he is right. Space will not permit extensive 
quotations from Balkan writers to prove either his or my con- 
tention. But certainly anyone familiar with the exposition in 
French, German, and English magazines of the views of Balkan 
writers about the future of their respective countries will 
admit the justification of both our statements. I gladly bear 
witness to the toleration that Bulgaria has shown in the past 
to its Turkish population. In fact, if anyone will read my 
article in the Political Science Quarterly for March, 1913, he 
will discover that I have never been insensible to the fine history 
of Bulgaria from her emancipation in 1878 to June 29, 1913. 

STEPHEN P. DUGGAN 
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Poor Mr. Dooley 


To THE EpDIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sim: What is happening to the American sense of humor? 
One of the alleged offences of the I. W. W. is their quoting from 
Mr. Dooley! Among the many amazing things that found 
a place in the ponderous indictment against the men just 
tried at Sacramento, the following quotation was solemnly in- 
cluded: 

“Don’t ask f’r rights. Take thim. An’ don’t let anny wan 
give thim to ye. A right that is handed to ye f’r nawthin’ has 
somethin’ the matter with it.”—-Mr. Dooley. M. B. 

Sacramento, Cal., Jan ary 18 


Whence “Gob,” and Why? 


To Tue Eprror or THE NATION: 

Sir: It is probably rather an inappropriate question to address 
to the Nation, but can you by any chance tell me how in the 
world the American sailorman came to be called a “gob”? It 
has not, of course, as yet, found its way into any book of refer- 
ence. Perhaps, it would be possible, in the interests of humanity, 
to keep it permanently out. Surely it is enough to dress him 
up in a hideous, and we should suspect uncomfortable, livery 
without saddling him with a grotesque sobriquet par dessus le 


J. pe K.-H. 


ma rché. 


New York, January 15 


Literature 


Advocatus Diaboli 


Eminent Victorians. By Lytton Strachey. New York: G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 

\ R. LYTTON STRACHEY has been astute enough to dis- 
‘"* cover a new way of fluttering the dovecotes. His book, 
first published in England last summer, has been meeting with a 
very varied reception; but people are certainly reading it, en- 
joying it hugely, or waxing extremely wroth over it. Mr. 
Asquith, whom it is perhaps permissible to describe as an 
eminent Victorian himself, has given the book the blessing of a 
mention in his recent Romanes lecture; and the initials ap- 
pended to one of the most refreshing of many London reviews of 
“Eminent Victorians” are those of an ex-Cabinet minister of 
pronounced literary tastes. The ever-open correspondence 
columns of Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s Spectator have hospitably 
harbored several indignant protests from friends, relatives, and 
admirers of the victims (there is no other word for it) of Mr. 
Lytton Strachey’s biographical enterprise. The book, in fact, 
has had a magnificent “press.” 

Mr. Strachey’s models are obviously the Gibbon of the Auto- 
biography and the Anatole France of “L’Ile des Pingouins.” Ad- 
mittedly he uses his pen with a vigor, terseness, lucidity, and 
grace that recall the prose of the late Goldwin Smith at that 
distinguished writer’s best. His frankness is unflinching, his 
brilliance unwaning. He is a master of exquisitely balanced 
epigram and unforgettable summation. In short, save for a few 
frightful lapses from that good taste in the written word, the 
nature of which is so difficult to define and the absence so 
easy to detect, the purely literary excellence of “Eminent Vic- 
torians” is high indeed. But,—there is such a thing as being 
unable to see the sun for the spots, and there are people so 
ingeniously astigmatic that they miss the moon for the man in 
it. Not to put too fine a point upon it, that is the essential and 
pervading trouble with the author of these sprightly pages. 

It is necessary to assent immediately and eagerly to a position 
Mr. Strachey sets forth in his keen and lively preface: that in 
the delicate art of the biographer we have been as sadly to seek 
as Porson’s Germans used to be in Greek. He admits, of course, 
our possession of a few masterpieces in the kind. One hopes 
that he includes among them that great and strangely neglected 
Life of Swift which Walter Scott wrote. But there is no gain- 
saying the fact that “we have had no Fontenelles and Con- 
dorcets, with their incomparable éloges, compressing into a few 
shining pages the manifold existences of men. . . . We do 
not reflect that it is perhaps as difficult to write a good life as 
to live one.” Mr. Strachey deftly draws a melancholy picture 
of the usual two-volume biography, upon which the dust of our 
public library shelves so persistently accumulates; the “uncti- 
monious” biography in which, as Desmond MacCarthy has 
wittily said, the incandescence of the subject is rendered by 
bleaching him white. Mr. Strachey will have none of this. His 
way of ordering things will be vastly different. 

It is unfortunate that the author’s limitations are so serious 
and profound. The elements are mixed in every mortal; but it 
is upon the littleness rather than the greatness of his subjects 
that Mr. Strachey’s gaze is most keenly and continuously con- 
centrated. The very illustrations—some of them—seem to have 
been chosen so as to render the subjects at their most sinister. 
If a damaging thing can possibly be said, Mr. Strachey will say 
it; and he will say it with such angelic irony, in an accent so 
childlike and bland, that a reputation is ruined or a life’s 
achievement blown to smithereens before the unsuspecting reader 
quite realizes what Mr. Strachey’s little game is. Out of a large 
and wide-eyed innocence he seems to say: “Here are all the 
facts for you, every single one. Judge for yourself. Am I not 
right in my conclusions?” And he has a weakness for setting 
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down as facts what are nothing more than his own unsupported 
conjectures. As well go to a ginshop for a leg of mutton as seek 
the plain unvarnished truth from Mr. Strachey. What Glad- 
stone remarked of Macaulay is more than true of Mr. Strachey 
—he does not always appreciate the motives of the spiritually 
minded. It is to be feared that the teaching of Christ is to him 
what Herbert Paul declared it was to Gibbon, “a subject of 
blank amazement and an opportunity for cheap jokes.” What 
that teaching may mean to the life of the individual he has 
certainly no conception. Nevertheless he undertakes to track 
the secret ways of, and to show up in their true colors, four 
souls for whom human life could be understood and interpreted 
in no other wise than through the precept and example of the 
Founder of Christianity. His obsession by religion is ill- 
tempered and wearisome when it is not downright stupid and 
vulgar. Again and again it breaks out and blotches his artful 
pictures. The further truth is that, with all his clever brush- 
work, his legerdemain of language, he is quite without that most 
indispensable requisite of the biographer, imaginative sympathy. 
For him the people who come and go upon his page are speci- 
mens and nothing more. Vastly intriguing specimens, to be con- 
templeted with the Olympian detachment of a dispassionate 
and callous investigator, forceps and spatula in hand, and note- 
book on the bench beside him. They are not human beings of 
like passions with himself, more or less firm of character, into 
whose hopes and feelings and fears he enters with the sympathy 
that comes from an experience of human sorrow and strife, and 
a tenderness that is born of mercy and pity. 

Take the study of Manning. Ecclesiastical human nature 
(like every other kind of human nature) can be, on occasion, 
extremely tortuous. There is little danger of Manning’s pro- 
cess of beatification ever being introduced at Rome. One is 
under no illusions about him. But Mr. Strachey’s dreadful por- 
trait presents a Manning whom his most intimate friends, not 
a few of whom are still alive to read this book, confess them- 
selves totally unable to recognize. Consider such strokes as 
these: “It was only when the offer of a Merton fellowship 
seemed to depend upon his taking orders that his heavenly 
ambitions began to assume a definite shape.” “It was [the rela- 
tions between Manning and Newman are being discussed] the 
meeting of the eagle and dove; there was a hovering, a swoop, 
and then the quick beak and the relentless talons did their 
work.” Newman is of course the dove. Mr. Strachey is com- 
paratively clement with him. It was necessary, in order to 
deepen Manning’s malignity, that Newman should be repre- 
sented in as attractive a light as the biographer could bear to 
exhibit him. So the pathos of Newman’s furtive visit to Little- 
more is made rather more moving than it is, for example, in 
Wilfrid Ward’s more accurate account of the incident. Thinly- 
veiled is Mr. Strachey’s suggestion that Pius the Ninth held 
out hopes to Manning of promotion in the Church of Rome. 
“What did Pio Nono say? It is easy to imagine the persuasive 
innocence of his Italian voice, ‘Ah, dear Signor Manning, why 
don’t you come over to us? Do you suppose that we should 
not look after you?’” The author’s gesture invites the retort 
that it is easy to imagine lots of things—if only you set your- 
self to it. Again, Manning is mordantly described as “highly 
efficient as a gleaner of souls—and of souls who moved in the 
best society.” But our space is too limited to take up in de- 
tail Mr. Strachey’s charges, expressed and understood, against 
Manning. The fairminded reader will find all that can be said 
on the Cardinal’s behalf—and it is not a little—in the admirable 
and searching review of Purcell’s Life of Manning by the late 
H. I. D. Ryder, roprinted in the latter’s “Essays” (Longmans, 
1911). 

Dr. Arnold is handled even less gently. The shadows are all 
thickened, and some are projected which are not in the original. 
Arnold was a finer scholar and a much better human being than 
Mr. Strachey makes him out to be. To his literary interests and 
achievements full justice has not been rendered even in the 
Stanley biography. He is one of the most stately and scholarly 


of English prose writers. His “History of Rome” was im- 
mensely admired by such scholars as E. A. Freeman and A. 5. 
Wilkins, who knew what they were talking about. If one wants 
to read Thucydides with one’s feet on the fender, Arnold’s edition 
is still by far the best. And after Arnold's spirited account of 
the course of the Second Punic War, Mommsen’s narrative reads 
dull and stale. Arnold knew what he wanted, and went in quest 
of it with a great deal more decision than he is here shown to 
have possessed. The solid realities of the faith to which he 
gave allegiance he understood and loved to the end. Mr. 
Strachey’s description of the closing days and death of Arnold 
is positively diabolical. Not thus lived, not thus approached to 
death, a man whose title to be called good and great remains as 
valid as if Mr. Lytton Strachey had never written a line. 

Florence Nightingale and General Gordon fare little better. 
As Mr. Strachey sees it, Miss Nightingale wades through 
slaughter to a throne. She is envisaged as pursuing through 
life, with relentless instancy, a Juggernaut path. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the popular notion of this lady stood 
seriously in need of modification. But to modify is not the 
Strachey way. “One has the impression that Miss Nightingale 
has got the Almighty, too, in her clutches, and that if He is 
not careful she will kill Him with overwork.” In the course 
of these two studies many reputations, hitherto unquestioned, of 
the subsidiary characters, are scrapped according to the familiar 
Strachey prescription. Lord Cromer is badly bruised. Jowett is 
sharply flicked. By the present reviewer no brief is held for 
Cromer. He had his weaknesses. He made mistakes—a way 
we all have. But it is silly, to touch on only one point, for 
Mr. Strachey to assert that Cromer was not interested in the 
East. Cromer’s book is sufficient answer to that. Gladstone is 
out of drawing, too. No doubt he hedged and dodged more than 
once in his political life, but he was by temperament neither a 
jealous nor an irascible man. The Arnolds, father and son, 
loved Arthur Hugh Clough. Carlyle admired him greatly. But 
Mr. Strachey simply sees him tying string around Florence 
Nightingale’s brown-paper parcels. Truly, Mr. Strachey views 
the human scene through an amazing lens! 

Gibbon, of whom, as has been suggested, there is more than 
a trace in our author’s style, found in Porson’s praise of his 
history “a reasonable admixture of acid.” No one would quarrel 
with Mr. Strachey if there was merely the fair and necessary 
admixture of acid in these studies. Gone are the days of the 
biographies in which immaculate subjects were ceremoniously 
3ut he does not stay his hand, and the acid keeps 
Est modus in rebus; sunt certi denique fines. John 


canonized. 
on flowing. 
Morley’s haunting phrase on Swift comes into the memory as 
one leaves this book. Mr. Strachey has genius, but like Swift's 
it is “a savage and unholy genius. 


” 


Doubtful Paths to World Peace 
The War and the Coming Peace. By Morris Jastrow, jr. Phila- 
delphia: The J. B. Lippincott Co. $1. 
HE main thesis of Professor Jastrow’s book, which was 
published while active hostilities were still going on, is “that 
we are fighting an attempt to propagate a national policy 
through military force, and that this issue is a moral one” 
(p. 21). With such a contention there would be, we fancy, 
general agreement; but with Professor Jastrow’s exposition of 
his thesis, and with some of the arguments with which he sup- 
ports it, we find it difficult to be always in accord. We should 
be among the last to defend the system of government which 
prevailed in imperial Germany, but it seems to us to be going 
quite too far in generalization, and also to diverge from the 
historical facts, to say (p. 31) that the German system “does 
not reason or argue,” or that the sword is “its first and last 
appeal,” or that “such a system naturally mocks at all moral 
considerations.” Nor is the case for a moral issue strengthened 
by holding up the history of Rome, Germany, and Napoleon as 
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examples of what imperialism ought not to be, while at the 
same time excusing British imperialism notwithstanding the 
presence of “features that cannot endure the strict ethical test” 
(p. 47); or berating Germany and Russia (p. 133) for the “most 
sinister policy of domination and conquest on a huge scale” 
revealed in the Brest-Litovsk negotiations, and at the same time 
failing to mention the equally sinister policy of the secret 
Treaty of London. One would think, now that the peace table 
is about to be spread, that what is sauce for the goose should 
be sauce also for the gander. 

Our criticism of Professor Jastrow’s book goes deeper than 
this, however. What he appears to contend against is the use 
of physical power, actual or threatened, to enforce a national 
policy. What, precisely, does Professor Jastrow mean by 
“power”? What, in the last analysis, is the sanction for any 
exercise of governmental authority but the ability of govern- 
ment to have its way, over either the citizen who would oppose 
it or the foreign state which would contest its policy? Why, 
in order to show how brutal and vicious a Government like that 
of Germany may become, is it necessary to assume, apparently, 
that a Government is hardly justified in using force at all? 
Professor Jastrow makes a strong point, in his argument, of 
Nietzsche’s superman as the one who “stands above power” 
(p. 62), who is “triumphant because he has no fear” (p. 63). 
How comes the superman to occupy his position of exaltation 
and triumph save as he has struggled upward through power to 
supremacy? Professor Jastrow would have the reader believe 
that a country “extends the influence of her civilization by the 
teachings in her schools and her universities, by the writings of 
her scholars, by the works of her artists, by the spread of her 
manufactures, by the examples of her citizens in the conduct of 
their lives, and by the spirit of her institutions” (pp. 54, 55). 
We are not sure that we understand exactly what is meant here 
by “civilization” or “extension”; but does Professor Jastrow 
know of any important country the essential characteristics of 
whose “civilization” have actually conquered a place for them- 
selves in any other country through such means as he describes? 
Is the commanding position of the United States in the world 
at this moment due to the teachings of its schools, or the writ- 
ings of its scholars, or the examples of its citizens in the con- 
duct of their lives; or to the decisive power of its army and 
navy exercised in a just war? 

The same unclear thinking seems to us to characterize Pro- 
fessor Jastrow’s discussion of the problem of peace. “There 
are scarcely more than a dozen individuals in the world,” he 
tells us (pp. 95, 96), “whose opinions on the terms of peace 
would have the slightest value”; accordingly, he turns at once 
to a consideration of “the kind of peace that the world needs.” 
The peace which is demanded will have two characteristics: it 
will be just, and it will be permanent (p. 99). “By peace,” he 
says again (p. 103), “we should mean the establishment of con- 
ditions that make for peace,” among which conditions he in- 
cludes a League of Nations with, mirabile dictu, the authority to 
carry out its decrees (p. 105). If what Professor Jastrow 
means is that the peace which is to end this war should be just, 
and so contrived as to give prospect of reasonable permanence, 
he says nothing which any diplomatic wire-puller anywhere 
would for an instant think of questioning. Such ethical pro- 
nouncements, however, lead nowhere. There is no such thing 
as a just or permanent peace dissociated from the specific 
terms of peace. Italy, for example, will profess nothing but 
justice, but what the world wants to know is whether Italy will 
be just to the Jugoslavs and the Greeks? Moreover, if the 
terms of peace are a sealed book to all save a dozen favored 
individuals, no one of whom will profess any desire save for 
justice, why exert ourselves to “swell into a mighty chorus” 
(p. 99) the popular demand for a just and permanent peace 
when, being hopelessly impotent regarding the terms, we pre- 
sumably shall not be able to tell whether they are just or not? 

The trouble with Professor Jastrow’s book is, frankly, that it 
is one-sided. In his zeal to make plain the gravity of Ger- 
many’s moral offending, he fails to discriminate clearly between 


right and wrong uses of power; while by addressing himself 
almost exclusively to the injuries which Germany has wrought— 
the references to Rome and Napoleon are at best remote illus- 
trations—he by implication gives virtually a clean bill of health 
to other contemporary nations. On the other hand, the “power” 
which he would dethrone in the individual nations he restores 
in the League of Nations, shorn, indeed, of the will to mischief, 
but endowed nevertheless with the ability to enforce its will 
upon the nation which opposes it. Moreover, his relegation of 
the terms of peace—the only vital things about the settlement 
with which the world is passionately concerned—to the realm of 
subjects which only a favored few can comprehend, is the very 
negation of that people’s peace which the world is demanding. 
We are constrained to believe that there must be deeper plough- 
ing than this before the problems of war, or of militarism, or 
of the democracies which, in Professor Jastrow’s curious phrase 
(pp. 126, 127), “have, on the whole, justified themselves by 
keeping national power within the bounds proper to the grewth 
of a people,” can be fully envisaged. 


The English Romantics 


Currents and Eddies in the English Romantic Generation. By 
Frederick E. Pierce, Ph.D. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. $3. 


F late there has been a tendency to break away from the 
traditional mode of writing the history of English literature; 
instead of considering a period author by separate author, 
eross-cuts have been taken through the epoch along the lines of 
the several more or less independent literary types. In Dr. 
Pierce’s admirable study of the “Romantic Generation” the sub- 
ject is approached from yet another angle: neither by indi- 
vidual authors nor by distinct genres, but by the various literary 
groups, urban and provincial, aristocratic and bourgeois, that 
formed and dispersed during the period, with due consideration 
of the influence of the component writers in each group upon 
one another and of surroundings and literary traditions and 
tastes upon the writers thus associated together. Dr. Pierce 
notes four “significant and definable forces” that affect the 
literary artist: the social influence of the group with which he 
chances to be affiliated; the personality of the individual writer; 
the spirit of the age in which he lives; and the literary tradition 
that he follows. Only the first of these four problems has re- 
mained a comparatively unworked field; and to that Dr. Pierce 
applies himself, not, as he says, “because of any exaggerated 
idea as to its influence, but because it has been least considered.” 
He has succeeded in casting upon old material a new light 
that sharpens actual contrasts and obliterates conventional 
distinctions. The survey of prevailing fashions and fads in 
literature a century ago, in the course of which a host of for- 
gotten writers are called up for a moment from oblivion, brings 
the great poets and prose writers whose reputations survive 
to-day into relation with their fellows and accounts in part for 
the various theories that they adopted, the conservative or 
liberal position that they assumed, and the widely divergent 
results with regard both to form and to substance that followed 
in their writings. Thus, in the group of poets who frequented 
Holland House, where the traditions of the age of Anne still 
lingered on, there is found the Neo-classicism that withstood the 
assaults of innovation. On the other hand, in out-lying pro- 
vincial districts such as Bristol, Lichfield, Westmoreland, and 
Scotland, through which the Augustan conventions had never 
thoroughly percolated, it was comparatively easy to break with 
established precedent, and it was from such places that “the 
New Poetry” emerged to receive commendation in other liberaliz- 
ing centres, to provoke the hostility of the upholders of tradition 
in London, and finally to change the main current of literary 


taste. 
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These groups and coteries were conditioned not alone by geo- 
graphical situation. Dr. Pierce considers such vortices of en- 
thusiasm as the antiquarian movement in poetry, the “Suburban 
Poets” who eddied around Leigh Hunt, the rebirth of Hellenism, 
the influence of Spanish literature consequent upon the Penin- 
sular Campaign, and the far greater influx of Italian themes 
that was inspired chiefly by the expatriated Byron. His cata- 
logue of groups is not exhaustive; we are surprised to find no 
study of William Godwin as the centre of a group; and no 
effort is made to trace in detail the influence of political opinions 
in the formation of the later coteries. The author generally 
provides abundant illustration from his wide reading in the 
ephemeral literature of the period; but in certain cases further 
specific evidence would have enforced his conclusions. Thus, 
Edward Wilmot’s “Ugolino; or, The Tower of Famine” (1828) 
is additional testimony to the vogue of Dante in the third decade 
of the century. J. D. Newman’s “Estefelle” (1824), a tale of 
the unhappy love of a rich Venetian girl for a poor gondolier, 
is an example of the many poems inspired by the new interest 
in Italy that came in part from Byron’s sojourn there and in 
part from the comparative ease of access to Italian treasures 
after the overthrow of Napoleon. Dr. Pierce does not devote pro- 
portionate attention to the poetry of travel that followed the 
success of “Childe Harold” and the opening up of Europe after 
Waterloo. He mentions more obvious things like Rogers’s 
“Italy” but fails to note such poems as Chandos Leigh’s “The 
View” (1819), the anonymous “Viatoria” (1820), and Thomas 
Maude’s “The Traveller’s Lay” (1830). Nor does he emphasize 
sufficiently the wide popularity of poems in the manner of 
Byron’s Eastern Tales evinced by the fact that it was thought 
worth while to publish such works as Barton Wilford’s “Lilian 
Bride” (1821), T. G. Veal’s “Oswald” (1818), S. R. Jackson’s 
“Misplaced Love” (1819), and J. W. Dalby’s “Ianthe” (1825). 
To the chapter on satire many additions could well be made, for 
example, George Daniel’s “The Modern Dunciad” (1815), and the 
anonymous “Eighteen Hundred and Twenty-six” which con- 
tains, along with much comment upon the absorbing question 
of parliamentary reform, an interesting review of the state of 
literature in that year. There is no reference to the great con- 
temporary popularity of William Hone, the champion of the 
freedom of the press and publisher of the bold and blasphemous 
“Political Litany” (1817). These would of 
course not deserve mention except in connection with a book that 
avowedly does not “confine itself to masters and masterpieces” 
alone. Into the chapter on “Popular Taste and Minor Ten- 
dencies” in the twenties should have been introduced some at 
least of the indications, individually feeble but in the mass signifi- 
cant, of the slow growth of appreciation of Shelley and Keats. 
It would be difficult, we believe, to prove that the popularity of 
Byron declined so rapidly after about 1820 as Dr. Pierce sug- 
gests. 

The book is excellent within its chosen field; but it is not so good 
when the author branches out into the study of other and more 
profound problems, such as the relationship between Milton and 
Wordsworth. The “general discussion” of the meaning of 
Romanticism does not aim at “a final settlement” and is there- 
fore, though shrewd and suggestive, inconclusive. The final 
chapter, on “The Survival of the Fittest,” does not alter, and 
contributes nothing new to, the verdict of most people of culture 
with regard to the writers of the “Romantic Generation” whose 
work is destined to endure. The unflagging liveliness of Dr. 
Pierce’s style occasionally borders upon the flashy; and the per- 
version of various lines of poetry (e. g., “That last infirmity of 
noble rhymes”), which he apparently believes humorous, is 
wholly regrettable. It was a mistake, notwithstanding the con- 
sequent pleasanter appearance of the printed page, not to pro- 
vide exact references to the many quotations employed. The 
work is furnished with a good index, and in typography and 
all other details of manufacture is creditable to a press from 
which we have long been accustomed to expect uniform ex- 
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cellence. 





Small Souls 


By Louis Couperus. Translated by Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos. New York: Dodd, Me i 


W ITH a long breath that is suspiciously like a sigh of relief, 
we close the last | of this fourth and final “Book of 


Dr. Adriaan. 


page 
the Small Souls.” It is like closing the door of an over-heate: 
over-lived-in room, with the knowledge that at last we are fr 
to stay out of it. There are still people in it, very real and 
“human” people from whom, as temporary housemates, we | 
not been able to withhold our interest or even our aff 
We have moved within the shadow of the spell that holds t 
to each other, the spell of habit and family and plac« Without 
very heartily liking or disliking any of ( Geri 
death, at least), we have felt ourselves bel ‘ing to them 
belong to our own kin, and intensely concerned in all t! 
tiny affairs. One might say that only three thir apper 
in this book, in the dramatic sense: a scream on a back-staircase, 
Constance surprising Mathilde and Johan with « ped hands, 
and the death of “Grandmamma” at the very end. The old 
grandmother, we recall, was the active centre of e fam 
connection throughout the first three volumes of the series. He 


Sunday evening gatherings were of ceremonial value, a physi 
celebration of the family solidarity. 
the other dutiful or half-reluctant ones, tolerating, or bored by 
each other, nursing secret grudge or grievance, yet after all, if 


only by their presence, confessing their common front against 


Them we attended with 


the world, as members of one body. The Van Lowes are of no 


commanding distinction in Dutch society. A colonial governor, 
a few respectable representatives in the army and the diplo- 
matic service, sum up the glory of the tribe. And there are 
scandals in the background, matters to be hushed up or brazened 
out by younger generations which seem somehow to lack even 
the mild initiative of their forbears. They are 
the defensive. This is a house already enfeebled, trembling 
with the scepticism and the neurasthenia of our opening century 


pretty much on 


It may be reborn, it may pass altogether; at all events, we feel 
that with the last of these pages we have reached the end of 
an old order. And it is the death of Grandmamma that sym- 
bolizes this. We recall how, at the close of “The Twilight of 
the Souls,” when Gerrit had taken the summary way out of the 
Thereafter Constance 
But Grand- 


tangle of modern life, her mind gave way. 
becomes in a fashion the pivot of the family life 
mamma, though hardly more than a dim presence on the out- 
skirts of the family consciousness, is still a link with the past, 
and a symbol of unity. Her death is an enfranchisement: 
“They all looked at the old woman. She was sitting as usual, 
sitting quietly in her big chair, with her veined and wrinkled 
hands folded in her black lap. Her head hung back, framed 
white in her white hair. All knowledge was hers now; and her 
old mouth smiled because of it, encouragingly.” She is gone, 
and her generation, its prejudices and inhibitions, with her. 

To neurasthenic Constance and heedless childlike Van der 
Welcke, came mysteriously (you remember) a son, Adriaan. In 
him seems to be embodied all the potential strength and 
stability of the family stock, and something new, something of 
the future. From babyhood he serves as peacemaker between 
his half-estranged parents, and as perfect companion for these 
two who seem to have so little in common. He, the child, 
becomes their mentor and comforter; through him they pres- 
ently reach a modus vivendi by which they are to be eased not 
ungracefully or unhappily down the later years. His is the 
big soul that has strangely emerged from among these small 
His grave young eyes alone look beyond the petty self- 
interests and clan-interests of his people. He has the will to 
serve not only his kin but his kind. And he has the instinct and 
power of the born healer, so that his first mature act is to turn 
from lin! 


of soldiering and diplomacy, 
towards the 


ones. 


the family trades 


trade of 


away 


t easily become a 


healing. He mig 
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fashionable and “successful” physician at The Hague, 
but he prefers the big gloomy family house at Drieber- 
gen (now the property of Van der Welcke) and the un- 
remunerative practice of that rural neighborhood. Virtually 
he is the head of the family. Driebergen becomes the home 
of the dead Gerrit’s big family, of the two eccentric bachelor 
uncles Ernst and Paul, and of various waifs and strays of the 
family connection. To Driebergen, also, Adriaan takes his too 
coolly chosen bride. For his weakness is that he is less wise for 
himself than for others. What is best for them, in body and 
soul, he knows. What is best for his own private happiness he 
can only guess. Mathilde is a daughter of the bourgeoisie whom 
he marries because she is healthy and normal and will bring 
healthy children into the morbid world of the Van Lowes. He 
does not foresee that she must herself remain an alien in that 
world of which even the halfwitted Klaasje is a full native. 
And the gloomy house at Driebergen, tenanted by the half-felt 
presences of former and none too friendly occupants, cannot have 
for her, as it has for its own people, a kind of friendliness, the 
friendliness of things that “belong,” the desirable, if dull, 
intimacy of one’s own place. In this relation, the tangle of 
his duties to his family, his wife, his children, his world without 
that needs him so sorely, Dr. Adriaan (a little priggish in his 
precocious infancy) becomes human and fallible. He is the 
physician of sick minds who cannot heal himself; until, faced 
at last with the total wreck of his marriage, he gains a vision 
of it as apart from his own personal happiness or rights, and 
unflinchingly essays the only possible means of salvage. Drab, 
petty, naggingly intense as we may find the details of this 
narrative, there is no getting away from its cumulative effect 
as a record of middle class life in the rather aimless, though 
restless, generation to which, at all events, the war has set 
a period. 


Books in Brief 


Gowonn R, wit, metaphysician, university professor, essayist, 
\“public speaker, poet, politician, and, above all, Irishman, 
what had the late “Tom” Kettle (as his world affectionately 
knew him) to do with war that he should go and get himself 
killed at Ginchy, where he fell while leading his company of 
Dublin Fusiliers in a gallant and successful attack on an enemy 
position? War concerned him because he so hated it that he 


had to fight for its abolition; and in this particular war he felt 
that “Ireland had a duty not only to herself, but to the world.” 
Thus it is something more than a love of good literature, more 
than the appreciation of excellent and conscientious literary 
craftsmanship, that makes acceptable at this time the re-issue, 
in one handy volume, of Thomas M. Kettle’s occasional pieces 
comprised in “The Day’s Burden, Studies Literary and Political, 
and Miscellaneous Essays” (Scribners)—to which some friendiy 
hand might well have added at least a brief biographical memoir 
of the brilliant and variously gifted author and patriot. “The 
Day's Burden,” best known and most characteristic of his writ- 
ings, needs no formal review at this late date, nearly nine years 
after its first appearance, and the chapters that make up the 
remaining half of the volume are also familiar to many readers, 
having appeared in various periodicals between the years 1910 
and 1914. They have to do with the labor question, with economics 
and nationalism, with the unimportance of politics, with the im- 
portance of being narrow-minded, and with divers other fruitful 
topics. Naturally it is the Irishman outraged by his country’s 
wrongs who speaks in more than one of these pages, and it is 
needless to add that he speaks eloquently, wittily, brilliantly. 
Indeed, the eloquence, the wit, the brilliance of his style are 
what make the book so very much worth while. Its play of 
Celtic wit and fancy recalls some of the author’s more famous 
spoken sallies in epigram and repartee, as when, on hearing an 
obscure verse-writer, a non-participant in the war, declare that 
he “would rather be a tenth-rate minor poet than a great sol- 


dier,” Kettle cuttingly retorted, “Well, aren’t you?” And it may 
be permissible to smile (but wholly without malice now) at his 
impromptu characterization of a famous ex-President visiting 
Europe a decade ago: “This new Tartarin of Tarascon who has 
come from America to shoot lions and lecture empires.” 


i of vast open spaces breathes from every page 
of W. H. Hudson’s story of his early life, “Far Away and 
Long Ago” (Dutton; $2.50). Seldom are youthful reminiscences 
recounted with greater dignity, beauty, and vividness. Mr. 
Hudson was born on the “illimitable grassy plain” of the South 
American pampas, in an old Spanish house called “The Twenty- 
five Ombu Trees.” From the start his adventures have for us 
a flavor remote and unexperienced. In those early years of 
the ’40’s a day’s ride might separate neighbors, and a visit 
to a friend’s estancia was a red-letter day. They were of all 
kinds, the neighbors: knife-swinging gauchos gay with adorn- 
ment, more centaurs than men; occasional rare Englishmen with 
a trail of mystery; and fantastic figures found only in remote 
regions. Not only were the small boy’s associates of strange 
pattern, but his adventures with serpents, rats, armadillos, and 
ostriches are as unusual as the customs of the land. The 
brutal habits of the gauchos, their horrible butchery of cattle, 
and their fiendish predilection for throat-cutting, made deep 
impressions on the boy’s sensitive soul. Elemental dangers, 
too, surrounded him. Storms brought death, and terrific fires 
swept across the plains. The method of cutting off the flames 
sounds strange to our ears. “One way to make the path was to 
lasso and kill a few sheep from the nearest flock and drag them 
up and down at a gallop through the dense thistles until a 
broad space was clear when the flames could be beaten out with 
horse-rugs.” But of all his adventures those concerned with 
birds were most vital to the boy, most beautiful and most 
intimate. Through his story is a continual glint of brilliant 
feathers, a ruffle of spreading wings, and a melody of bird- 
song. The adventures of the spirit, too, are no less vivid than 
the daily life with his brothers, and the sympathy between 
mother and son is tenderly portrayed. With every volume given 
us from his pen, Mr. Hudson should become dearer to the 
American public. 


ASuaees written résumé of information not easily accessible 
to the general reader is Kirk H. Porter’s “History of Suffrage 
in the United States” (University of Chicago Press; $1.25). 
The author shows the persistence and the continuity of the 
struggle to secure the franchise for “some large and discontented 
group, which has been going on since 1776,” when a privileged 
class of taxpayers and property owners monopolized the elec- 
torate. The attention given to negro suffrage shows careful 
study of significant events and reveals the determination of 
Southern white men to prevent colored citizens from voting. 
No one, however, who is acquainted with the movement for the 
advancement of the colored people would accept as true the 
author’s statement on page 220 that “the negro is a passive and 
careless witness of his own political funeral.” Nor is the at- 
titude of the “new South,” the progressive white South, so 
unanimous in denial of political rights to the negro as this 
book seems to indicate. In regard to women, also, the author 
fails to note some vital elements in the movement for sex 
democracy. Remarkable is the assertion that “the real battle- 
field of woman suffrage has always been in New York.” Suf- 
frage maps show the most careless student that the pioneer 
states of the West fought and settled this battle years before 
even the great leadership of the New York women secured its 
chance for a serious popular movement. One strange omission 
in a book aiming to cover the whole history of suffrage in our 
country is to be found in the total neglect of the “Indian Rights” 
movement, of the “division of lands in severalty,” and the con- 
sequent attainment of voting power by some Indians. The 
author’s inference that the principle of “equality of rights” as 
a basis for suffrage is obsolete and that “social expediency” is 
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the only test for any movement to enlarge the electorate, is 
not quite justified in the light of the world-wide movement of 
oppressed and dependent nationalities toward “self-determina- 
tion” and the uprising of the women in all countries to secure 
full citizenship. The old symbol of equal rights is indeed 
deposed. But what is behind the demand that all should share 
alike in the privileges, as in the burdens, of the State is 
permanent and gives dignity to the newer claims for wider 
application. The author’s treatment of “The Aliens and the 
Suffrage” would have been more complete and more satisfactory 
had this impulse toward a democratic principle of government 
received recognition along with the economic motives involved. 
The book, with its tables and dates and reports of legislative 
action, is chiefly valuable as a ready reference work. 


TISCOUNT GLADSTONE’S brief memoir (London: Nisbet) 

of Lieutenant William G. C. Gladstone, of the Welsh 
Fusiliers, has a two-fold interest. It is a notable book in 
a constantly increasing library of biographies of young 
and gifted Englishmen who have died in the war; and 
it affords proof of the opportunities that colleagues of 
Gladstone in political life made for his grandson and 
his successor at Hawarden. Lieutenant Gladstone left New 
College, Oxford, in 1908. In 1909 he was appointed assistant 
private secretary to the Earl of Aberdeen, who was then lord 
lieutenant of Ireland. In 1911 he was made honorary attaché 
to the British Embassy at Washington, by Viscount Bryce. He 
was in Washington only a few months; and he had been back 
in England but a short time when the whips of the Liberal 
party assigned him to a safe Liberal seat. In the days of the 
patrons of parliamentary boroughs, when most of the boroughs 
returning members to the House of Commons had political 
bosses, it is not conceivable that a young man only two or three 
years out of Oxford or Cambridge could have had an easier or 
more promising entry into political and parliamentary life than 
was afforded young Gladstone by men who had been cabinet 
or Ministerial colleagues of his grandfather. How far the young 
squire of Hawarden would have travelled in political life can 
only be conjectured. He joined the Welsh Fusiliers as a second 
lieutenant in September, 1916. He left for France on March 15, 
1917; and on April 13 he was killed in action. Gladstone was 
in the House of Commons for three years. By his service in 
county and national life, as well as in the army, he acted loy- 
ally and unstintingly on the conviction that a man owes some- 
thing to the civilization into which he is born, and that it is 
his bounden duty to honor this obligation. 


Te any one disposed to question the existence of literary 
giants in New England, and specifically in Boston, sixty 
years ago, it might be a sufficient answer to point to the At- 
lantic Monthly and to argue that the mere fact of its having 
lustily survived so many of its once famous but now forgotten 
coevals is due chiefly to the vigor imparted to it at its birth, 
when it sprang, Athena-like, in full maturity of power from the 
collective brain of those Boston and Cambridge and Concord 
worthies who conceived it. At any rate, one cannot read M. A. 
DeWolfe Howe’s richly reminiscent little volume on “The 
Atlantic Monthly and its Makers” (Atlantic Monthly Press; 
$1) without feeling a renewed sense of the extraordinary talent 
represented by that brilliant coterie of writers who, at the 
instigation of James T. Fields and his “literary man” Under- 
wood, launched the new enterprise with Lowell at its helm. It 
is surprising now to look back upon the magazine’s early and 
long-continued indifference (comparative indifference, at least) 
to the things of the passing hour. Scarcely a trace is left upon 


its pages even by the tremendous occurrences of our Civil War. 
With full details of the magazine’s founding and of its earlier 
editorships, Mr. Howe chooses to pass with discreet brevity over 
its later history, from Scudder’s withdrawal to the present time. 
Anecdote and quotation abound, and pictures enliven the narra- 
tive. 








deserves 


NE thing for which the English legislature 

especial credit is the fact that it had learned a great deal 
about the regulation of railways during the first fifty years of 
railway enterprise and had then arrived at certain important 
conclusions which, in some countries, have not been properly 
understood until recently. England early recognized the iden- 
tity of the railways’ and the public's interests. While there are 
numerous similarities in English and American railway con- 
ditions, the English situation has in many respects, been more 
favorable to the success of the principle of regulation as orig- 
inally established there. In particular, while the United States 
has not consistently placed railway finance under close govern- 
mental supervision, England has from the first deemed such 
regulation the prime essential. Thus the study by Ching Chun 
Wang, Director of the Kin-Han Railway, China, on “Legislative 
Regulation of Railway Finance in England” (University of 
Illinois; $1.50), is particularly interesting at this time, when 
American railway policy is about to be revised. Among the 
best chapters are those on loan capital, the control of the bor- 
rowing powers of railway companies, and the regulation of 
stock-watering. The widely differing railway 
finance in the United States and England at the end of the war 
might shake the author’s belief in the efficacy of financial super- 
vision as the most suitable method of control. 


conditions of 


HE pretentious title of “Selected Papers on Social and 

Economic Questions” (Putnam; $2) adorns a dull collection 
of the literary remains of the late Benjamin Chapman Browne, 
Knight. For the most part they consist of letters to the London 
Times, addresses before technical bodies, and speeches as an 
official on great occasions. The book is edited by 
daughters, and is introduced by a life of the author, wherein it 
appears that he possessed all the merits and virtues to which 
a shrewd, conservative, self-made English business 
attain. In 1894 he defended the institution of the House of 
Lords with a properly deferential array of ancient arguments; 
the advice he gives regarding “Industrial Conditions After the 
War” in 1917 is: “My own impression is that, if employers will 
do what they can toward meeting the men on a friendly footing, 
they will find the men fully prepared to meet them half-way; 
but they should never drive hard bargains, and should always 
treat the men with sympathy.” 
torical value: its faithful mediocrity reflects sound prejudices 
But it does not stimulate the mind in 1919. 


Browne's 


man can 


This volume may have a his- 


NE of the few war books thus far published which will 

stand the shock of peace is Eleanor F. Egan’s “The War in 
the Cradle of the World” (Harper; $2). It is disconcerting to 
open it with the intention of perusing it here and there, only 
to find that hours have flown and one is reading every word. 
Mrs. Egan had a very unusual opportunity and made the most 
of it, and her book is a balance of human nature, description, 
and fact which lifts it above the usual run of war travelogues. 
Her account of the early achievements of the British in India, 
and the subsequent steady and tirele:s efforts in Mesopotamia 
which did so much to hasten the end of the war, makes us realize 
more vividly the splendid valor of that great nation. 


GOOD collection of patriotic essays for the use of college 
4 Aclasses in English is Professor Maurice Garland Fulton’s 
“National Ideals and Problems” (Macmillan; $1.50). Many 
of the conceptions of government and social structure which 
most earnestly engage our minds at this moment may not be 
well represented among these writings; but while we are de 
bating the Fourteen Points and the League of Nations it is 
helpful to read again such papers as George Washington's 
“Farewell Address,” Daniel Webster on “The States and the 
Union,” ex-President Eliot on “The Working of American 
Democracy,” or Professor Giddings on “The Survival of Civil 
Liberty.” The college classes for whose study this book is 
intended cannot fail to benefit by it. 
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Literary Notes 


A memoir of Charles Booth, author of the classic “Life and 
Labor of the People of London,” is nearly ready for publication. 

“The Vision for Which We Fought,” by Arthur M. Simons, 
will shortly be added by the Macmillan Co. to its well-known 
“Citizens’ Library.” 

“A Poem and Two Plays” is the very specific yet not wholly 
illuminating title of John Masefield’s latest book, as announced 
in the English press. 

Sir Gilbert Parker’s latest novel, “Wild Youth and Another,” 
which Messrs. Lippincott will publish immediately, has for its 
main background the Canadian West. ; 

The success of George Herbert Clarke’s “Treasury of War 
Poetry” has led the compiler to prepare a second volume, which 
the Houghton Mifflin Co. will publish soon. 

William Draper Lewis, former dean of the Law School of the 
University of Pennsylvania, is writing a life of Theodore Roose- 
velt, for which ex-President Taft will prepare an Introduction. 

“Washington: The Man Who Made Us,” a new play by Percy 
MacKay>, is to be published immediately by Alfred A. Knopf. 
The work is described as “a ballad play in prose, with a prologue 
and epilogue in verse.” ; 

Captain Raymond Recouly of the French General Staff, long 
personally acquainted with Marshal Foch, and at his side in 
some of the greatest battles of the war, is preparing a full 
biography of Foch which the Scribners will publish in the spring. 

Secretary Daniels’s account of our navy’s war-time achieve- 
ments and probable peace-time development is contained in a 
volume significantly entitled “Full Speed Ahead,” which Messrs. 
Doran will issue immediately. We are told that the text will be 
“uncensored.” 

Edward Lucas White, author of “El Supremo” and “The 
Unwilling Vestal,” has made a collection of his short stories 
dealing with life in Greece and Rome during the centuries just 
before and just after the Christian era, which the Duttons will 
publish at once. 

Among forthcoming additions to Boni & Liveright’s “Modern 
Library” are the following: “Poems and Poems in Prose” by 
Baudelaire; another collection of De Maupassant’s tales, edited 
and translated by Michael Monahan; “Rezanov” by Gertrude 
Atherton, with an introduction by William Marion Reedy; and 
the complete works of Ernest Dowson. 

A group of books dealing with public affairs of the moment, 
to be issued soon by the George H. Doran Co., includes the follow- 
ing: “This Famishing World,” a summary of the world’s food 
sroblems, by Alfred W. McCann; “The Force Supreme,” by 
Valter Wellman, a study of world reconstruction; “Morale,” by 
Harold Goddard, a discussion of essential factors in reconstruc- 
tion; “The German Conspiracy in American Education,” by 
Gustave Ohlinger; “Shaking Hands with England,” by Charles 
Hanson Towne; and “Explaining the Britishers,” by Frederick 
William Wile. 

Thomas Wright, Headmaster of the Cowper School at Olney, 
England, and author of biographies of Sir Richard Burton, 
Edward FitzGerald, and Walter Pater, is at work upon a Life 
of John Payne, the poet and translator, who died about two 
years ago. Mr. Wright was an intimate friend of Payne’s, and 
is now President of the John Payne Society, whose object is to 
make better known the original works and translations of that 
writer. As Payne was on terms of close friendship with Mal- 
larmé, De Banville, and other famous French men of letters, and 
had many literary connections with such Englishmen as Burton 
and Swinburne, the forthcoming biography is awaited with much 
interest 

A publishing enterprise of considerable importance and in- 
terest is announced by Messrs. Appleton in a series of volumes 
to appear under the general title of “Problems of War and Re- 
construction.” There will be about thirty volumes in the series, 
each written by an authority in intimate contact with the special 
phase which he discusses, and with full access to original 
sources. ‘The treatment will be popular in style and sound in 
fact. Each volume will form a complete consecutive history of 
some particular phase of America’s war effort, leading to a con- 
structive examination of after-war problems. The volumes an- 


nounced for immediate publication include W. F. Willoughby’s 
“Government Insurance in War Time and After’; Park R. 
Kolbe’s “The Colleges in War Time and After”; Garrard 


Harris’s “The Redemption of the Disabled”; Arthur Sweetser’s 
“The American Air Service’; George R. Smith’s “The Strategy 
of Minerals”; and W. S. Culbertson’s “Commercial Policy in 
War Time and After.” . 


Drama 
“The Laughter of the Gods” 


YMBOLIC drama has too long been cursed with an effemi- 
nate tradition. It rises occasionally in our midst, long-haired 
and soulful-eyed, with the gentleness of a woman and the vague 
melancholy of an adolescent. And the common man, saying, 
“This is for women and poets,” passes by on the other side. To 
this conception Dunsany gives the lie. Lord Dunsany is a 
sportsman and soldier as well as a poet, and his plays, poetic 
and symbolic though they may be, are virile to the core. “The 
Laughter of the Gods” is an entertainment for women, poets, and 
plain men. 
It deals with Dunsany’s favorite theme of Gods abandoned 
A King in Babylon has moved his court from a 
great metropolis to the jungle city of Thek. The court is de- 
lighted with the change until the ladies discover that there are 
no shops in Thek, no neighboring princes, only a little street 
that ends in the jungle. The discontent of the ladies has the 
inevitable effect on their husbands who tactfully suggest to the 
King a return to the great city of Barbul-el-Sharnak. But the 
King refuses. He is enchanted with the beauty of Thek, with 
the vast forest, with the sunlight on the orchids. The courtiers 
resort to heroic measures. They force the prophet, Voice-of- 
the-Gods, to prophesy the destruction of the jungle city unless 
it is abandoned within three days. The courtiers do not believe 
in the Gods. The King does not believe in the Gods. Their 
civilization is so old, “the Gods that nursed its infancy are dead 
or gone to nurse younger nations.” It is so sophisticated it 
needs no wisdom but its own. Therefore the King does not 
believe in the prophecy, any more than the courtiers who insti- 
gated it or the prophet who uttered it. “When the Gods 
prophesy rain in the season of rain, or the death of an old man, 
we believe them. But when the Gods prophesy something in- 
credible or ridiculous, then our credulity is overtaxed,” says 
the King, and he condemns the Prophet to be killed the moment 
his prophecy shall be proved false. But Voice-of-the-Gods still 
believes in the powers he has betrayed. He is overwhelmed 
with remorse and horror. The Gods who cannot lie have lied 
through his lips. Terrible will be their revenge. The Queen 
also fears the Gods, the young Queen, whose faith the court 
interprets as a disease. “Man laugh at the Gods,” she says. 
“I am more sure the Gods laugh, too.” She and the Prophet 
prove right. In an atmosphere of increasing suspense the play 
moves to the catastrophe. The Gods make good their lie and 
their laughter is once more heard above the desolate land. 
The idea has a trenchant significance for a world so recently 
shaken from its smug foundations, and in danger of rebuilding 


but not dead. 
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the ruins on foundations equally smug and perilous. But Dun- 
sany’s irony is not the pessimism of the weak. It is robust and 


humo , a humor that combines the intimacy of satire with 
the rr ess of irony. And he does not develop his idea by 
projecting symbolic characters in a dream world, with the vague- 
ness of eats or the tenuous sweetness of Macterlinck. He 


+ 


meaning behind the world as it is and crystallizes it 
rures that are at once symbolic and typically human. 


reads t 
for us in 
he play is admirably produced and acted by the Portman- 
teau Players. We regret that Stuart Walker saw fit to combine 
it with Cale Young Rice’s “A Night in Avignon,” and the panto- 
mime, “tingy.” The poetic distinction of Dunsany’s prose 
makes Mr. Rice’s poetry sound commonplace, and the rhythmic, 
clean-cut production of “The Laughter of the Gods” is infinitely 
more } rial than the pantomime. a> & 





Finance 
International Gold Settlement Fund 


i Spagpn 


foreign ex 
shipping the actual metal between countries of the Allied Gov- 


is much to be said in favor of the proposal to create 
settlement fund to provide a basis for facilitating 


hange transactions and to eliminate the necessity of 


ernment it is probable that the details of the plan will be 
discussed at the forthcoming peace conference. Should the 


plan become effective, it might have a far-reaching influence 
in deve! ng trade relations between the United States and 





other « tries, as well as between all other countries in the 
group outside of the United States. 
If this movement is perfected, it will probably follow the 


lines adopted by the Federal Reserve Board in creating the 


gold settlement fund now in use among the twelve Federal 
Reserve Banks. Since the accumulation of this fund, it has 
been u essary to ship gold from one reserve bank to another 
Instead uch transfers being made, the gold is held intact in 
Washin; 1 and the fund provides a basis for transfers of 
credit between the different Federal Reserve institutions. In 


this wey the transfers form merely bockkeeping transactions 
and the gold is not moved at all. 

This gold settlement fund has been found very useful, and if 
it can be adapted for international settlements, it will be highly 
advantageous. If the fund is formed, the probability is that 
the contribution by the United States will be about 
$200,000,000. This would be less than 10 per cent. of the 
amount gold now held in the Treasury vaults, there being 
more than $2,500,000,000 of the metal thus held in the United 
States at this time. Of this huge sum—the largest gold accumu- 
lation held by any nation in the world—$1,333,000,000 is held 
in the Federal Reserve gold settlement fund already described. 
The balance of $882,000,000 forms the basis for outstanding 
gold certificates. 

If the plan is agreed to, the creation of such a fund will 
have very important bearing upon the foreign exchange situa- 
tion of the world. The probability is that the fund would be 
deposited with the Bank of England. It would be immensely 
effective in expediting trade intercourse between the various 
countries and the probability is that the expedient would be of 
great service to the world. 

There is a general movement on foot throughout the world 
to discourage the use of gold coin as a circulating medium. 
This is because the feeling of most experts is that the gold 


Anursenenis 
“Is the biggest thing ever.” 
“Everything” ote | sles ie eben ~ 
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should be concentrated in the banks as reserve and used in the 


ttlement of balances growing out of international transac- 
ions. There are excellent grounds for this supposition and it 
is hoped that the great Governmer represented at the coming 
peace conference will find it | ble to adopt the suggestion. 
The Federal Reserve Board a ost at the outset of the Euro 
pean war started a movement to bring all the country’s float- 
ng supply of gold into the Federal Reserve Banks. It did this 


with the idea of meeting precisely such an emergency as de- 
vek ped when the United States was forced to enter the list of 
belligerents. 

if an international gold settlement fund should be created, 
the steamship companies and the marine underwriters would 
lose an immense amount of very profitable business. In normal 
mes, before the world war started, it cost about $1,200 to 
ld coin or 


’ 


cover the cost of shipping one million dollars o 1 
bullion between New York and London. This amount paid 
freight charges, cost of insurance, and other incidental ex- 
enses. The shipments represented the cream of ocean freight 
business and were, naturally, in great demand by the steam- 
ship companies. With the outbreak of the war the movemen 
stopped instantly, and such gold as was sent was exposed to the 
very costly special charges covering the submarine menace 
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JOHN REED’S 


long awaited book on Russia will be published 


TEN DAYS THAT 


SHOOK THE WORLD 


This book is a serious attempt to tell all the de- 
tails about the Bolshevik coup d'etat. It contains 
secret documents, pictures and private papers 
never before published.—Written in John Reed's 
inimitable style.—Profusely illustrated. 








We suggest that you place your order now—at any 
bookstore—$2.00 net, postage 15c. extra. 
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Over 7,000,000 men have been killed. 

Over 14,000,000 men have been wounded. 

The debt of France equals half her total wealth. 
That of England equals 37% of her total wealth. 
Ours will equal 50 billion dollars. 

Your children will pay. 


The liberal forces are throwing their weight in 


Which Shall It Be? ? 
WILSON 


SMUTS 
CECIL 


Do You Want Another War ? 


Mass meetings are cabling Wilson their support. 


Senator after senator is taking his stand. 


the scales for the new statesmanship. 


The League of Nations hangs in the balance. 


The next few weeks will decide. 
Shall YOUR influence be lost? 
Your ONLY time is NOW. 
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RIVAL ARMAMENTS 
BALANCE of POWER 


from your club, church, union, chamber of 
commerce—will help. 


We want MEMBERS, MEETINGS, MONEY, 
to promote a more general realization and sup- 
port by the public of the conditions indis- 
pensable to the success, at the Peace Confer- 
ence and thereafter, of American aims and 
policy as outlined by President Wilson. 
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Wendell T. Bush, Treasurer, LEAGUE OF FREE NATIONS 
ASSOCIATION, 130 W. 42d Street, New York City. 
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The Disabled Soldier 


By Douglas C. McMurtrie 


An Important New Book Published by the Macmillan Company 





HIS BOOK, the first on the subject to be published in this country, tells in non- 

| technical form, of the achievements in the new science of rehabilitation, whereby the 
disabled man is no longer obliged to live in idleness—dependent alone on his pension—but 
is retrained for-self-support and returned to the community well able to earn his own living. 


The efforts of the belligerent countries to give a square deal to the soldiers disabled in 
their service have laid the foundation for a revolutionary policy in dealing with the physi- 
cally handicapped, civilian as well as military. 

lhe historical evolution of public attitude toward —these and other questions are covered clearly but 
the disabled, the beginnings of constructive dealing concisely. 
with the cripple, how rehabilitation begins in the The organization of rehabilitation in the allied and 
hospital bed, in what trades it has been possible enemy countries, the special problems of the blinded, 
to train disabled men for 100 per cent. performance, the deafened, the tuberculous, and the mental cases, 
the extent to which public opinion can help or hinder and—finally—the government program for disabled 
the cause of the disabled soldier; how the handi- soldiers and sailors of the American forces are likewise 


capped man is placed in a job which he can hold described. 


his is not a book for the specialist, but for any reader interested in social progress. It deals with a subject 
on which no intelligent citizen can afford to be uninformed. 


The author has long been identified with activities for the welfare of the cripple. He is now Director of the 
Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men, President of the Federation of Associations for Cripples, 
and Editor of the American Journal of Care for Cripples. 


['wenty-five remarkable illustrations showing crippled men on the high road to economic independence 


vitalize the text. 


Order the volume from our local bookseller, or it will be 
sent postage prepaid on receipt of check for $2.15 by the 


American Journal of Care for Cripples 
2929 Broadway New York City 























